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SOME PASSAGES. ON THE WRITINGS OF THE AUTHOR OF 
GILBERT EARLE. 


Theauthor of Gilbert Earle, and Mr. Blount’s MSS. is unquestionably one 
of the most powerful prose writers of theday. We donot here apply the term 
powerful in the sense in which it is now so frequently employed ; for in this 
age of critical and political liberality, when every thing is dubbed superlative, 
writers and orators are eulogised as powerful, in exact proportion to the 
extravagance of their conceptions, and the unintelligibility of the languagein 
which they unfold, or rather we should say, obscure them. It is not in this 
sense that we adopt the term upon the present occasion; very far from it, 
The power of Mr. St. Leger, consists in the simple, yet forceful energy of 
his language; the clearness and beauty of his general conceptions ; and the 
‘resolute deliberation of judgment,’ as Johnson has it, with which he 
introduces them to his readers. The chief attraction of his style, has its 
origin not so much in the tasteful selection of his language, for to use 
honest Sancho’s mode of expression, he rarely seeks for better bread than 
18 made of wheat, as in the eurrent of vigorous thought, of which it is the 
vehicle. Hedoes not, with certain modern pretenders to energy of style, wrap 
up the insignificant carcase of some paltry idea, like the mummy of an 
Egyptian king, in apparel the splendour and costliness of which is exactly 
proportioned to the worthlessness of the object it enshrines. If he clothes 
his thoughts in the * purple'and fine linen’ of poetical diction, he does not 
smother them’in “cloth of gold,’ or those tinsel and trumpery adornments 
which are so often made use of to ‘hide the poverty of an author’s fancy. 
There is, too, that easy and natural flow in his narrative, which Cicerowas wont 
to define as the criterion’ of good writing ; that gentlemanlike facility which 
Is Of all things'the most difficult to imitate with suecess; and these quali- 
das are more or less obvious in the slightest ebauche he dismisses 
th oes prolific pen. As a-romancer too, he is eminently successful in 

Schoice, not so much of his leading incidents, as of the thousand little 
Po biye Circumstances by which he contrives to stimulate the sympathy 
and euriosity of ‘his ‘readers. Thus, in his return from India, in Gilbert 

le, (one of the’ most touching and beautiful scenes, in the whole com- 
pass of modern fictitious literature, ) the exile’s minor, and, a: would appearto 
Which ence observer, most insignificant reminiscences, are precisely those 

stamp the tragic interest and reality on the picture. Thefol- 


MS specimen of the kind of power to which we allude, is unrivalled by 
25 


attempt with whieh we are acquainted : 
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I knew that my father had sunk almost into second childhood ; but I haa 
tation of finding his imbecility so complete. He was seated in an easy chai nO €xpee. 
window, which reached to the ground, that he might enjoy the mild and hire Proves the 
of a July sun-set. His limbs were wrapped in flannels, and he was supported } np 
on either side. His head shook tremulously—his eye was vacantly fixed wer _— 
drooped in the extremity of dotage. This miserable wreck, which humanit Py 
scarcely look upon without a feeling of degradation, was all that remained of the Bonar 
handsome man whom I had quitted—it was all that time and sorrow had Spared mo 
father !—Our entrance attracted his attention, and he looked with Surprise on in 
stranger !—‘ Set a chair for the gentleman,’ he muttered, almost mechanically. « 
haps he would like to take something after his journey.’ My heart swelled simastf 
bursting at this completion of my return home. This was what [ had looked to y 
fondly and so long ; and now, what was it but bitterness and sorrow? My sister say 
my distress ; and, going to my father, tried to make him comprehend who I was, ‘| 
am glad to see him,’ was the only answer which could be got from him. He made it 
mechanically—evidently totally unconscious of all which passed before him—his eye 
unmeaning—his words dreamingly spoken—and his whole aspect that of the last flicker. 
ings of the flame of life before it sank out for ever. 

My father was shortly removed to his own room, and my sister and I were left to 
talk over old times together. The room in which we sat was the library, and had un- 
dergone scarcely any change since I had last seen it. My eye could recognise the books 
in the very places in which 1 had left them :—the heavily bound, red-edged folios were 
ranged along the ground-row, untouched, most probably, since my early thirst for 
books had led me to explore them ;—and, in one corner of the highest shelf, I sawa 
white-backed copy of Gulliver’s Travels, which I had nearly broken my neck inclam- 
bering to reach. Most of the furniture was new ; but there was still an old blue and 
white china jar, which I had got into disgrace for cracking—and on which was still to 
be seen the rivet which the house-keeper had placed upon it at my entreaty. A large 
old-fashioned back-gammon table, also, stood in one corner, which I well recollected 
as having been one of the delights of my boyhood :—and the picture which hung over 
the chimney—the only one in the room—was, as it had always been, the portrait of an 
ancient worthy of our race, arrayed in the angular stiffness—the large ruff—clocked 
stockings, and be-rosed shoes,—of the court dress of James the First’s time. These 
circumstances may appear trifling;—but I recollect they made a strong impression upon 
me at the time,—and the task I have undertaken of writing the narrative of my life is 
naturally more a record of feelings than of events. 


That such awriter should become popular is by no means remarkable ; but 
that a man capable of such genuine pathos as this, should have been seduced 
into a Frenchness of sentiment altogether inconsistent with the down-right 
manly English simplicity of feeling which his genius would seem so espe- 
cially adapted to delineate, is indeed calculated to excite very considerable 
surprise and regret among all who know how to appreciate his talents. Yet 
that this is really the case is no less true than strange. In regard to women, 
there is a vein of feeling running through some of his writings, which 1s no 
great way removed from positive libertinism. He cannotfor the life of him 
interest himself in the fate of a lovely girl, unless she is married to some 
brute of a husband, and on the eve of committing a faua-pas. It is not unt 
a crisis like this approaches, that he begins to grow really fervent 1n her 
praise; and then, and not till then, does he describe her as a paragon of all 
that is lovely and estimable in woman. Thus, his heroines are for the most 
part endowed with every virtue which can fall to the lot of the sex—save one 
They are gentle and beautiful as doves; they are in possession of every 
good quality under the sun, except that which is of. the most vital 1mp0 
tance to the female character,—chastity!. They remind one of what has 
been wittily said of Lord Byron’s Corsair; he wants but common honesty 
to render him one of the most gentlemanlike and agreeable personages 10 
the whole range of fictitious writing. To point directly at examples of this 
lamentable perversion of ethical taste, Gilbert Earle’s first love is 4 lady 
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. -« character. Whilst her husband, whom she married of her 
< i eee whan she was so very young that ‘ she knew not what she 
oA’ is described as ‘one of those men who take a sullen and obstinate 
an in stupidity and ignorance, —‘ a morose savage,” ‘a Caliban,’ she 
-. of course, his ‘ opposite in every quality;’ full of genius, loveliness, and 
saline as kind as Charity, and almost as liberal in the distribution of her 
favours. In short, our author's anxiety to render the husband as degrading 
a personage as possible, is only equalled by the earnestness of his attempts 

t the wife is all a woman need or ought to be. She mar- 


to persuade us tha ut to 
ried him, forsooth, when ‘ she knew not what she did:’ when she was 
‘scarcely half taught in any thing!’ The circumstance of her being a mar- 


ried woman, seems to have invested her with strong additional attrac- 
tions for Gilbert Earle, and he accordingly falls most devoutly in love with 
her; blindly so indeed; for at the moment she was about to dishonour her 
wedded husband, and deserther child (she who could not look atabarefooted 
’s brat without tears!) he does notscruple to talk of her purity / And 

what is Mr. St. Leger’s poetical justice for conduct like this? He puts the 
r, morose devil of a husband out of the way shortly after his wife’s elope- 
ment; and the only punishment awarded to the frail pair, is the reflection that 
had they waited a little longer, they might have gratified their illicit desires 
without drawing down upon them the condemnation of the world. 
Finally, she dies, and as our author seems to fancy, passes St. Peter with 
very little difficulty! What think our readers of such a morale as this? In 
another part of the same volume, Mr. Earle (who is withal a very charming 
man) countenances his friend in the seduction of the pretty daughter of a petty 
farmer on his domain ; visits herin her state of open and shameless profligacy, 
and, having, aided in the destruction of her immortal soul, finally saves her 
when she has descended to the last stage of human degradation, from perish- 
ing in the streets of London! And all this execrable taste occurs in one 
little book, which, for passionate earnestness of style, vividness of descrip- 
tion, and pathos of the deepest and most overwhelming character, isnot sur- 
passed by any single volume of the same description in modern literature. 
Within the last few days, another work, from Mr. St. Leger’s pen, enti- 
tled ’ Mr. Blount’s MSS.’ being sketches of the life of a man of the world, 
has issued from the press ; evincing much of the genius of his first attempt, 
withnot a little of the unhappy taste we have just taken occasion to reprobate. 
Mr. Philip Blount is, at the commencement of these volumes, a gay, 


accomplished, warm, though fickle hearted young man of fashion, who, tired 


Y the round of London dissipations, sets out on his travels abroad, with 
x ‘pakine two or three such laudable objects as that of dissipating ennui, 
a huh ng at the pretty grisettes of France, and the more bewitching blondes 
ing “ } and of writing long and very interesting letters and diaries concern- 
the tach ates 8, for the use of his ostensible biographer. Throughout 
metity rei given in these uncomfortably disjointed letters and frag- 
mica oa 1s, however, we rejoice to say, less of French and German senti- 
ing srief eee 1s to be met with in Gilbert Earle; and, as the overwhelm- 
bebtine of Mr. Blount’s life is referred to the falseness of his taste, and his 
rights th hry een of the shackles of matrimony in youth, we have no 
confidential ute the laxity of morals obvious in some of what profess to be his 
dies “Awnererr nr siren to the author ofthe book. But to the story. 
any Mark 7 ‘* sojourn at Tours (while you live never send your hero to 
young | or France save the South) Mr. Blountbecomes acquainted with a 
§ Malian girl of gentle birth, peerless beauty, universal accomplish- 
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ments, and, of course superlative amiability of character, 
her mother some six years before, and was then residj 
aunt, although {having completed her education) on the eve 
with her only surviving parent, an Italian, to his native land. 
They are in due time mutually entranced with each other; she is eye 

thing that the heart.of man can imagine of pure and lovely in woman; by 
our convert to the philosophy of Rousseau is hampered between two alter. 
natives; he does not like to attempt the seduction of such a Creature; he 
has some qualms about him as to that; but be cannot prevail upon himself 
to talk 'to her of marriage, (although his fate is; in this respect, at his owy 
disposal), because he is still too much of an Exquisite to care to resign 
his liberty! And having, like a coxcomb as he is, asked himself the ques. 
tion, of * whatdo I intend to do with this love, now that I have excited it, 
he resolves, that ‘ his heart is more interested in the matter than he in. 
tended it should be;’ takes time for consideration; and at length, after coo] 
and mature deliberation, decides, that he will neither ‘marry, nor do 
worse.’ He accordingly suffers his adored Antonia to depart without any ex. 
planation, althongh not without.a severe struggle with himself to preventhis 
putting the climax to the injurieshe has inflicted upon her, by urging her 
to become the partner of his journey. When she is fairly gone, he begins to 
snivel and whine, and write long epistles full of ‘deep regret,’ and ‘keen 
reproach.’ In a month or two, however, he goes to Paris, (the year is 
1789), whence he dates some interesting but rather long-winded accounts 
of several important political events, and among others the destruc- 
tion of the Bastile, (which is in short little more than a version of the 
most authentic French account of that extraordinay affair). From Paris, Mr. 
Blount goes to Spa, as we discover from thé abruptly introduced story of 
Blanche Delvyn, where it is not his fault that he does not engage in another 
amour, ofa less platonic kind than the one to which we have just alluded. 
The story of Blanch Delvyn, is beautifully told, but liable to many objec- 
tions. Its morality has,’ nevertheless, been greatly improved since its 
publication in the Album. She too, a self-devoted victim to the demon of 
matrimony, ‘(for with this author, matrimony can only be personified by 
a devil), goes to the altar for the purpose of pledging her vows to aman 
whom she positively abhors. ‘She held him’ (her husband), says her his- 
torian, ‘lightly, for his want of sense; she laughed at him for his pompous 
assumption of it; she despised him for his narrow and undignified ways of 
thinking; she hated him for his. morose and cloudy temper ;’ and yet, 2 
spite of all these ungracious feelings, she married him! Mr. St. Leger would 
fain persuade us, that she was influenced by her father; but the only 10- 
fluence of this kind we could ever make any allowance for, is. that described 
in the pathetic ballad of Auld Robin Gray, and even there the victim neithet 
despised nor hated her ‘gude man.’ Was it not the coronet of the Earl of 
Mootore that offered themain inducement? We should rather suspect it was- 
In’ our intercourse with ‘the fair sex, we have commonly remarked, that 
women who manifest the most unblushing disregard of the opinions of the 
world, and the bienseance of society, are almost invariably those who pre- 
tend that the first cause of their ruin was, their deference to parental influence. 
We hold the opinion; that a brazen adulteress could never have been a dul 
ful daughter. But to return to the story of Blanch Delvyn: in about 2 
year and a half after her marriage, she elopes with her: cavalier servente, 
and writes a long sentimental letter from Paris, to a friend in England up” 


She had jost 
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‘act. in whi e abuses her husband, in the most approved terms 
the — — adding that. she believes that if she had borne 
: Saas her hatred for him would have destroyed the strong feeling 
ae al love. Well, and what is the nature of the punishment inflicted 
ao candid and amiable woman, for her hypocrisy and: adultery ? 
; ecient coldness. At Spa, Mr. Blount renews his acquaintanceship 
ae protector, and narrowly escapes depriving his old friend 


h and her 
psa for whose society he seems long to have lost all relish. How- 
“a he escapes the snare; consoles himself by translating into English 


a Legend of the Rhine, and having passed into Italy, learns from his beau- 
tiful Italian, that she is on the eve of entering a convent. He attempts to 
gain aninterview with her; but, finding that she has really taken the veil, 
returns to England, Once more he enters the busy and fashionable world, 
and discovers that he has wasted both his time and energies, and lost an 
excellent opportunity of setting down happily for life. Two or three years 
afterwards, he receives a letter from Antonia, informing him that the events 
which consequent the French Revolution, have enabled her to obtain a dis- 

nsation of her conventual vows, and sounding him in very delicate terms 
as to the state of his affections towards her He replies by imploring her 
to come to England and be married. She consents ; but the vessel in which 
she is passenger, is wrecked off Hastings, and she, and every soul on board, 
save a little Italian boy, perish. 

Here:the story should have concluded ; for what interest can survive the 
loss of such a woman as Antonia. However the author seems to have been 
of adifferent opinion, and therefore transforms his wretched hero from a man 
of fortune to a gamester ; from a gamester, by a very. natural transition, to 
abeggar; and from a beggar to the despising and contemptuous husband 
of a woman of wealth and fashion. Here the spikes again pple his very 
questionable taste, by making the newly married spouse abuse his wife, as 
bitterly as Blanch Delvyn did her husband. Who that knows any thing of 
the laws which govern decent society and the human heart does not know 
that a sense of a man’s own dignity, to say nothing of the feelngs or courtesy 
which should characterise a gentleman, ought to restrain him from reviling 
the woman whom he has condescended to honour with his hand. Besides, 
aman; who like-Mr. Blount. has the meanness to marry a woman to save 
— from a gaol should exhibit a little more gratitude and forbearance 

are presented to us in this picture. 

We are almost ashamed of having been affected as deeply as we have 
with these volumes; but with all their faults they are full of literary beau- 
tes of the-very highest order. If the author will but purify himself from his 
‘ery apocryphal opinions respecting women and marriage, he may command 
any rank in the modern Republic of Letters he chooses to select for himself; 
for if we except Sir Walter Scott, and his son-in-law; Mr. Lockhart, there is 
re who can compete with rstdia on his own ground. 

Ge ith regard to his passion for the spurious sentimentality of France and 
many, it disfigures even his style, admirable as it is, in all other 
respects. He cannot write a page without introducing some affected foreign 
a not assist his expression one jot; nay, which often gives 
cial appearance toa passage full of passion and nature. Let him 


mit eschew at Once these unseemly excrescences of feeling and of taste, 
oy, 2 one will hail his re-appearance before the public with more sincere 
ure than the author of these hasty and imperfect observation. 
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THE DIARY OF A COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 


Monpay. This was the first day of my entering upon a new Career of 
life ; arose early, looked through the window, and found from the appear 
ance of the river, that there had been much rain; this put me in mind - 
Shakspeare, 


There is a tide inthe affairs of man, 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune. 


Thought it an omen of my future prosperity. Thomas knocked at my door, 
with a pair of boots shining like the richest satin; sang a cantata to the 
praise of Day and Martin; ordered him to put my nag into my vehicle, 
finished dressing, went down stairs, and practised bowing to a customer, 
with two or three peculiar smiles, before a large mirror ; proceeded to the 
stable, and found all right, the neatest ‘ turn-out’ on the road ; black buggy, 
pricked out with yellow, claret lining, brass harness, with my own crest 
(three peacock’s feathers) , ‘rampant’ as they call it, and a prime bit of ches- 
nut blood. Previous to taking the reins in hand, persuaded Thomas to play 
the draper, for the sake of showing him the superior mode | had hit upon 
of introducing myself and‘ shop.’ Bowed, inquired after his health, his 
wife, and all the little drapers ; Thomas laughed ; called him a fool ; mounted, 
and drove off ; passed the window of ma chere amie, expected a gaze, but 
the window-blind was down ; sadly disappointed,—my turn-out must have 
made an impression; consoled myself with the happy conclusion that she 
was dreaming about me. Met several clerks coming to business,—many 
of them nodded—could not see them, morning foggy. Pushed along; 
pleasantest life in the world; caught the last glimpse of St. Mary’s spire; 
turned round to gaze more intently, in the act of singing ‘ Adieu ! adieu, 
my native land,’ when my horse stopped, and I found myself at the first turn- 
pike. Man asked me if it was a ‘ hired concern ;’ wondered how men who had 
lived so many years could be so ignorant; shewed him my crest, and gave him 
asharp negative; pushedonagain, delightful country, charming life, thought 
it a very long ten miles ; began to snuff the smoke of B———, as Hamlet's 
ghost did ‘ the morning air.’ Entered the town, midst the roar of little 
boys, and the gaze of shopmen. Drove to the ‘ Commercial ;’ hostler’s bell 
ring's, servants running in all directions, convincing proof of the gentility of 
my ‘turn-out.’ Took me for a gentleman, and showed me into a privateroom. 
Was not to be done, wished for society, and had no desire to pay a shilling 
extra for dinner ; so told them I was only a gentleman traveller, and soon 
found myself in the travellers’ room. Charming prospect—full of box-coats, 
gig-whips, driving-boxes, saddle-bags, and Birmingham samples. Ten 
o'clock, and two gentlemen at breakfast ; delightful life, how pleasant to be 
one’s own master. Thought I’d nick ’em, so left them at it, and set off to 
my customers ; felt a degree of palpitation, but posted on to our number-one 
men; Messrs. Stout, Fine, and Co. came to the door, looked in the windows, 
and walked past; rather nervous for the first time in my life ;—tried agalM, 
found several people in the shop; stood at the door, bowed to Mr. Stout, 
and adjourned ;—had paved the way, and Richard was himself again. Fed 
my horse, and returned once more to the attack. Shop clear, rushed in, 
and bowing to a gentleman on the left, heard a half stifled laugh not far from 
me; found T had mistaken the man for the master; shop began to turn 
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THE DIARY OF A COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 


4; troubled with very uncomfortable sensations,—beheld Mr. S. at 
Ou or end of the shop, and making an effort to reach him, upset a pile of 
. OSes and fell with my nose against the counter,—nose bleeding, 

. xcuse "so made my exit as quick as possible.—Determined not to go 
t ain this day, so began balancing my cash ; found I had already spent 
“ sviling and ninepence, and got nothing but a broken nose, and a head- 
rr This would never do, so went out again,—tried hard with another 
ye l; another—still more so; returned to the inn, 


our friends—very successfu 
; and wrote home. : Measured the letter when 


ordered a sheet of foolscap, 
it eight inches by four and a half, largest I had ever writ- 


folded, and found 1 
ten; much astonished to find these large letters so soon despatched ! 


Tusspavy.—Woke in the morning by seven, after dreaming I had been 
cramming fifty pieces of calico down the throats of Messrs. Stout, Fine, 
and Co.; thought it ominous ; rose, dressed, went down stairs; found the 
housemaid busy dusting the room; black eyes, and very pretty, but not 
quite awake yet +—smiled at me, found she was a wicked girl, a kind of 
decoy-duck, so proceeded to the stable. Bid hostler have my horse ready 
at half-past twelve,—hinted they dined at one,—was not to be done ; Gover- 
sor told me before leaving home not to drink wine. After breakfast pro- 
ceeded to Messrs. Stout and Co. found my nerves much improved ; Stout 
looked very solemn, but did not care for that; had shed my blood for him, 
and what man coulddo more. After blowing me up, saying they did not 
want any thing’; deducting’ short measures, damages, discount, and in- 
terest, settled my ‘account, and gave me a large order. Felt uncom- 
monly elevated, and asked Stout to dine with me. Returned to the ‘ Com- 
nercial,” found my horse ready, but gave back-word; felt sorry to give 
hostlersomuch trouble, but made’ amends by tipping him an extra sixpence ; 
said I had the neatest turn-out on the road, and who should know better 
than hostler; found him a. very agreeable fellow; told me I need not 
trouble myself; to feed my bit of blood, as he would do all that for me; 
thanked him, and ordered him'a glass, could do no less, considered it pos- 
a this fellow might speak well of me ;——always an eye to business. 

inner on the table, Stout made his appearance ; ten beside myself ; elected 
Ae ng a dissentient voice, here was an honour; could do no less 
they ah a a so ordered a bottle for self and Stout. Gentlemen said 
il nee So some too; told them to order for themselves, but they refu- 
pis vik “a6 left it to me; considered commercial gentlemen the most 
Skin Seg “on ever met with; called upon for a toast or sentiment, gave 
mired my ; a Co. my worthy employers, (loud applause) ; every body ad- 
rein a Sn gave them ‘my whole history, from the time I carried 
wrsiiiilies € day I carried samples ; felt more elevated than ever ; ordered 
felt myself m oon sang a song (much applause) ;| Mr. Vice quite delighted ; 
me: iieicena at home, not ‘the least trepidation or nervousness about 
uyself sith Ne should all give the lass we loved best, and commenced 
and y apne Amelia Trifle. Thought the company much increased, and 
ji “ry much surprised to sée two Mr. Stouts, and two Vice-Presidents; 
laughter) _— they would shoe me, told them I always wore boots, (much 
or three’ ¢ ry then my chair began swinging backward and forward ; two 
Out, at oes men’ cautiously crept under the table; the candles were put 

hag 1 went very dark, and I forget the rest. 
in my-head av.—Awoke much disturbed in my mind, but more particularly 
Yang the bell, and chamber maid came with shaving water; 
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DIARY OF A COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 


told me it was one o’clock, and the gentlemen wete waitine 
asked her to take my compliments, and say I was busy writi 
basin of gruel, found myself not only in a red hot fever, } ; 

; » but also IN my 
breeches and boots ; musthave been very sleepy the night previous, to Le 
neglected taking them off; looked at my watch, and found it had stopped: we 
strange, never stopped before; must have been in deep thought “ty 
forgot to wind it up; breeches and boots corroborated this idea ; took my 
gruel, and fell asleep ; awoke in two hours, dressed, paid my bill, and drove 
out of town the back way. Arrived at C———, no one in but myself. 
looked at my order book, but found nothing in it ; balanced my cash, and 
discovereda great deficiency ; cannot be helped, people must have money to pay 
their way, and travelling, every body knows, is very expensive ; read an ¢i 
newspaper, fell asleep, singed my hair against the candle ; called the chan. 
bermaid, ordered a pan of coals, and went to. bed. 

Tuurspay. Found myself much relieved by my night’s rest, but more 
particularly so, after partaking of a breakfast, where cold fowl, cold tongue, 
cold ham, &c. were the principle ingredients. Opened my ledger and 
looked over my accounts ; John Windem much behind, memorandum in the 
margin ‘not to leave without the money ;’. desperate cases require desperate 
measures, so thought of looking out for private lodgings. Found John 
Windem absent, and shop closed; made inquiries, and heard he was gone 
north. Returning, a couple of pretty girls stared at me from a second 
story window, fell in love with one of them; better eyes than Amelia’s, and 
much better forehead,—determined to rusticate here a day or two. Re- 
dressed, and walked past again,—girls still there, evidently much en- 
moured ; wrote with my pencil, a few lines of adoration in my order book, 
tore it out, and got Boots to deliver it; received for reply, ‘ They thought 
it must be their father I wanted, as he gave all the orders;’ inquired, and 
found they were the daughters of a customer,—durst not face him, ordered 
horse into buggy and drove offin the midst of aheavy shower. After pro- 
ceeding three miles discovered that my patterns were absent; still raining, 
returned for them, drove on again; came toa narrow ill paved lane, car 
before me in the centre of the road, could not pass and driver fast asleep 
bawled out, but he could not hear me for the jolting of his cart; still raimng, 
charming life, bawled again, no answer; night coming on, and driving i 
the rate of three miles an hour. Alighted from my vehicle, determined (0 
prove the effects of a whip, found it much better than my voice, woke him 
and alarmed my horse, who found his way into the ditch, pulled him o 
and succeeded in discovering that my springs were broken; bore it 
patiently and finished the stage on foot, arriving in time to find the 
closed, and the hostler in bed. Sadly perplexed, not hking to awake ; 
‘commercial gentlemen.’ Knocked gently at the door but no one “ee 
louder, yet no answer, louder still, a nightcap peeped forth from a wint0¥ 
and both horse and myself were soon housed. 

Frmay. At breakfast, listened attentively to several remarks “3 
gentlemen travelling late, and disturbing their neighbours. One old we 
black, very full of wrath, having lost a sound sleep, and not having ee hy 
to find another all night. Despatched my breakfast in quick time, and s i 
left the room. Returned with a clothes’ brush, and on quietly brushing 
myself, was asked by the old gentleman in black ‘ How long it was oe 
had left off livery?’ brushed away, and made no reply—asked me again! 
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did not think his toast was sufficiently well buttered, without the contents of 
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r in silent 
iments?’ felt myself insulted, and left the room in $1 

t: 08 into the stable and fed my horse. Boots came with the 
inns compliments, desiring to see me immediately ; concluded 
e - his wish to make an apology, and returned. Old gentleman reading 
itw : 


ing der a 

. on entering, quietly raised his head and peering from un 
the Traine green spectacles, desired me the next time I left the room to 
fe Finished my business; got four promises of large 


e door after me. ir p 
cae F te home enclosing fifteen provincial notes, and a 


rs next journey ; wrote h 
i font I had written home three times in less than a week, 


t my industry and perseverance. A new arrival, prime fellow, 
ron att hastings spire crown hat, buckskins, boots and bugle ; 
beautiful ‘ bit of blood,’ and large poodle dog; told me his horse cost him 
seventy ; finest bred on the road, did not know where there was such another ; 
only one blemish, a little hair off the knee, done by running against a wall. 
Said he was surprised to see so gentlemanly a man as myself, drive so im- 

rfectan animal; pointed out the faults of my ‘ bit of blood,’ which I per- 
ceived immediately ; felt a strong desire to exchange; offered to give him 
ten pounds to boot, but he laughed at me; did not like to be laughed at, 
thought he might discover I was no judge, so boldly pressed him hard with 
twenty, and after much persuasion succeeded ; found myself in possession 
of the finest bred horse on the road, with only one blemish ; bid high for 
his Poodle and nabbed him; eager to try both, sooff. Went on quietly, 


my greasy b 


very quietly ; although so well bred, must have been in good hands, not an ° 


inch of vice; placed Poodle in the gig, and tied him with a rope to my leg; 
very noisy, but so much the better.company ; passed a coach without any 
accident, drove gently to P , and arrived there in time for supper. 
Took two bottoms of brandy and betted ten pounds I was heavier than the 
cook, but being ‘weighed in the balance was found wanting.’ Debited 
cash account with ten pounds; went to bed and dreamed cooky was rolling 
me in paste for an apple dumpling,—dreadful effect of the night-mare. 
Saturpay. On proceeding to the stable féund my new purchase fast 
asleep; hostler roused him and asked if I wished to part with him, for 
master wanted a poster ; blew him up for his insolence. Boots entered 
informing me Poodle had broken three large panes to get into the larder, 
and had taken pains afterwards to secure a leg of mutton, in which 
attempt he had succeeded. Told him to put all down to me. Called upon 
three customers, all very savage looking men, one a tailor, kept his eye 
Re me (the only one he had) as though he expected I should put some- 
ng into my pocket; asked him if he thought so, and then bolted. Looked 
ial order book and found how very successful I had been in promises ; 
5 . ain I must have a peculiar talent about me, people took such notice 
mare ad thing to lose one’s friends; customers should know what they 
er than travellers. Looking through the window saw Poodle 
ey in warfare surrounded by blackguards; succeeded in rescuing 
a and bringing with me a black eye and the remains of a coat. Drank 
eethearts and wives’ and went to bed without the assistance of Boots. 
, ee Awoke and after a few moments’ busy reflection, remembered 
ccna unday. Delightful day when all things rest from labour, no 
whi ey therefore to rise earlier than agreeable; pulled on my nightcap, 
lad been quickly removing from my head, and placed myself in a 
Bells gently tolling for church and maid 
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"§ about in the passage and next room, a hint to rise, but would not 
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934 LINES WRITTEN AT DERWENT-WATER. 


take it; determined to indulge myself; remembered a favourite 
grandfather’s, ‘ nothing like the time present.’ Found the co 
the frost on the windows, and the warmth of the soft pillo 
delightful. Some foolish poet says, ‘ There’s nothing half so sweet in lif 
as love’s young dream,’ strong evidence that poets are poor, ienoran 
of the charms of a feather bed. Shut my eyes on purpose to ruminate — 
always riminate best with my eyes shut ; everything very comfortable, caln 
calm, very calm; surprised, however, to see a draper standing by my bei 
side with a large bundle of muslins under his arm, and Poodle under the 
other—tried to speak but could not; horse and gig came trotting’ past the 
foot of the bed, did not like to be played upon in this way, so endeavoured 
to turn them out per force—suddenly found myself on the floor; must haye 
been dreaming; dressed and made my appearance at breakfast just as the 
clock struck half-past eleven. Ordered my bill, and drove gently to D— 
in time to get a four o’clock dinner, with a single bottom of brandy. Gen. 
tlemen dilating over the sixth bottle, at the one o’clock dinner table. Po. 
litely invited me to take a glass; could not do less, so sat down and amused 
them with many anecdotes. Poodle entered, and was kicked out, with avery 
impertinent remark from one gentleman that his master ought to be served 
in the same way; felt very much pleased I had not owned him. Sent Boots 
to the post, for a letter in reply to various remittances in the course of the 
week. Received one, begged to be excused, opened it and read as follows: 
‘Sir, Your talents are wanted at home. If you will apply at the coach 
office, you will find yourself booked and insured along with other valuable 
property. The guard has your address, and will label you if required. We 
have engaged a porter and wheelbarrow to- meet you on your arrival, 80 
that you may be safely delivered at your lodgings free of expense, and 
without further damage. Your’s, &c. Skin, Fuint, anv Co. 
N. B. Forget what follows. 


Proverb of my 
trast between 
W UNnCOMmonly 


Manchester, 25th March. | H. B. P. 
LINES 
WRITTEN AT DERWENT-WATER. 
7. 


How beauteous to the wanderer’s eye 
Who loves fair natures charms to trace ; 
Sweet Derwent are the scenes that lie 
Reflected on thy limpid face ! 
Il, 


Thy bordering shades, and vales appear, 
Wrapped in a tint of brighter hue, 
Thy banks a softer verdure wear, 
As seen within thy mirror blue. 


III. 


Remembrance there in emblem shewn 
Thus to the mind’s reverted eye, 

In colours fairer than its own, 

Presents each past ‘ reality !’ 
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CARRINGTON’S DARTMOOR. * 


Tuere are several reasons why we should deviate from our usual practice, 
and devote afew pages to a review of this very interesting volume. In the 
érst place, the poem which constitutes its leading feature, is one of the most 
phe productions of the class to which it belongs, that we have met 
and in the next, its author, although a man of first rate 


with for amany years ; 
genius, is labouring under the res angusta domi, and consequently pos- 


cesses unusually strong claims on the attention of every genuine lover of 
jiterature. Beautiful as are the sketches before us, and a large portion of 
them areentitled to rank with the best descriptive poetry of Thomson and Aken- 
side, they are, as the amiable and enlightened gentleman who has supplied 
the preface and notes justly observes, rendered still more interesting by the 
knowledge of the adverse circumstances under which all Mr. Carrington’s 
writings have been composed. Employed from morning till night in a 
painful and laborious vocation, (that of a schoolmaster) with a nume- 
rous family to support upon a very scanty income, and that income 
materially diminished by the present mania for subscription schools, Mr. C. 
has yet found leisure to exercise his poetic genius, and to manifest the 
unconquerable energies of his mind. Most earnestly do we pray, with his 
excellent editor, that the present laudable effort may raise up for him and 
his family some more influential patron than it has ever been his lot, as yet, 
toconciliate. In his former poem, the Banks of the Tamar, Mr. Carrington 
introduces himself to his readers as the endurer of a fate still more severe 
than that of his brother Teacher, of Gandercleugh ; for he, after plying the 
task of public instruction throughout the weary day, could relieve his shat- 
tered nerves and aching head by a solitary walk in the cool of the evening 
on the banks of a winding stream; whereas the poet of Dartmoor tells us 
that his labours have seldom been relinquished till the close of our longest 
summer evening's, when he has been almost uniformly driven by business 
connected with his arduous profession, and by literary cares, to his solitary 
study, where, depressed by the previous fatigues of the day, he has occa- 
sionally indulged in poetical composition. These are simple and affecting 
me andno one with the slightest pretensions to poetical taste, who peruses 
a — these snatches of ‘solitary joy,’ can choose but feel as much 
Mr Cars vad the man, as admiration for the poet. The earliest efforts of 
fa ig eh 8 muse which we remember to have seen, were some beauti- 
dina as in the Literary Gazette. Since then, however, he has 
of aaa . anks of Tamar ; and he now appears before us as the author 
the “eae ; a poem as modern times can boast of. A few years since, 
a al ws of Literature offered fifty guineas for a poetical effusion 
sin ci Piers sum was justly awarded to Mrs. Hemans for her 
a ‘cng eautiful lines on the subject. Mr. Carrington’s poem 1s 
the hintonctic one of those rejected on that occasion, but was written at 
If the Ro 8 of the gentleman who contributed the preface and notes. 
it will y ociety of Literature have any patronage to bestow, we trust 
remember this truly deserving author. It is but of little service 


a 


* 








D eies, ‘ 
artmoor, a Descriptive Poem. By N. T. Carrington, author of the Banks of 


the Tamar. Hatchard ind Co. Royal 8vo. 
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236 CARRINGTON S DARTMOOR, 





to literature in general, to settle liberal stipends upon pe 

| really stand in no need of such assistance, whilst me ee 
| ( : , n Of sterling geniy, 
whom adverse circumstances have weighed down, almost to the mh os 

denied the most trivial gratuity. If the society wishes to shew that iti 

likely to be of real use to the Republic of Letters it has now an admirahy 

opportunity for the display of its liberality and discernment. 

The poem of Dartmvor is written in blank verse, and possesses much of 

the vividness of imagery, with somewhat less of the stiffness and formality 

| that belongs to the poetry of Akenside and Thomson. The structure of 
aa the verse is almost entirely free from those ruggednesses (arising from 
| want of skill, bad taste, or affectation) which characterises so much of the blank 
verse of the present day. Our space will not admit of our entering injo 
detailed verbal criticisms, but if our readers do not gain a pretty tolerable 
impression of the poet’s powers from the extracts we are about to lay before 
them, no recommendation of ours can possibly avail him. We know of few 
passages in modern poetry more pathetic and beautiful than these lines :— 


INVOCATION TO SPRING. 


‘O welcome Spring ! whose still small voice is heard 
E’en by the mighty tempest of the North— 

Who strays amid thy empire, and feels not 

Divine sensations ?—feels not life renew’d 

At all its thousand fountains? Who can bathe 

His brow inthy young hreezes, and not bless 

The new-born impulse which gives wings to thought, 
And pulse to action. But for me the gale, 

That wantons with the flower and fans the bud 

Into the living leaf, and wafts around ode 

Fragrance and health, breathes not. The bird which sings 

His touching lay of liberty and love 

To thousands, sings not to my ear. The hymn 

Of earth and sky—the breeze, the flower, the brook— 

All sights aud sounds delicious—cheering still, 

From morn to eve, the blushing vernal hour— 

Are for the joyous many, who can stray 

At will, unshackled by the galling chain 

That Fate has forged for Labour’s countless sons ;— 

A chain unbroken and unloosen’d oft 

From youth to toiling age, save just to taste 

How sweet a thing is liberty ;—to mark 

How green the earth—how beautiful the sky— 

How all-magnificent the sea—and wear 

The hated bonds again. On me the sun 

Has seldom shone—a freeman ;—free to rove 

At morn, and hear the feathery nations pour 

Their strains full-hearted, ere the ray has drank 

The dew-drop of the vale ;—to hear the rills 

In joyful tumult rush adown thy slopes, 

Devonia ; and with lightsome step to scale 

Thy hills green-breasted, and delighted view 

The infinite of prospect ;—free at noon, 

By fringed brooks, in meditative mood, 

To rest where nothing breaks the hallow’d pause 
Kut lapse of living waters ;—free at eve, 

To tread some sun-illumined ridge, and gaze 
Enraptured on the cloud that sails the west 

With hues celestial tinged, and hear the song 

That bids the day farewell :—how seldom free, 
Through life’s dull, dreary, heartless round, at night— 
Dear night !—to draw my curtain on the world, 
Invoke the Muse, commune with ages past, 
And feast on all the luxury of books.’ 
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CARRINGTON S DARTMOOR. 


Nor is the following less effective of its kind: 


Dartmoor ! thou wert to me, in childhood’s hour, 
A wild and wond’rous region. Day by day, 
Arose upon my youthful eye thy belt 
Of hills mysterious, shadowy, clasping all 
The green and cheerful landscape sweetly spread 
Around my home, and with a stern delight 
I gazedon thee. How often on the speech 
Of the half-savage peasant have I hung, 
To hear of rock-crowned heights on which the cloud 
For ever rests ; and wilds stupendous, swept 
By mightiest storms ;—of glen, and gorge, and cliff 
Terrific, beetling o’er the stone-strewed vale ; 
And giant masses, by the midnight flash 
Struck from the mountain’s hissing brow, and hurled 
Into the foaming torrent ! And of forms 
That rose amid the desert, rudely shaped 
By Superstition’s hands when Time was young ; 
And of the dead—the warrior-dead—who sleep 
Beneath the hallowed cairn! My native fields, 
Though peerless, ceased to please. The flowery vale 
The breezy hill, the river, and the wood— 
Island, reef, headland, and the circling sea, 
Associated by the sportful hand 
Of Nature, in a thousand views diverse— 
Or grand, or lovely—to my roving eye 
Displayed in vain their infinite of charms : 
J thought on thy wild world,—to me a world,— 
Mysterious Dartmoor, dimly seen, and prized 
For being distant—and untrod ; and still, 
Where’er I wandered—still, my wayward eye 


Rested on thee ! 
In sunlight and in shade,— 


_ Repose and storm,—wide waste ! I since have trod 


Thy hill and dale magnificent. Again 
I seek thy sclitudes profound, in this 
Thy hour of deep tranquillity, when rests 
The sun-beam on thee, and thy desert seems 
To sleep inthe unwonted brightness—calm 
But stern :—for, though the Spirit of the Spring 
Breathes on thee, to the charmer’s whisper kind 
Thou listenest not, nor ever puttest on 
A robe of beauty, as the fields that bud 
And blossom near thee. Yet I love to tread 
Thy central wastes when not a sound intrudes 
Upon the ear, but rush of wing, or leap 
Of the hoarse waterfall. And O ’tis sweet 
To list the music of thy torrent-streams ; 
For thou too hast thy minstrelsies for him 
Who from their liberal mountain-urn delights 
To trace thy waters,.as from source to sea 
They rush tumultuous. Yet for other fields 
Thy bounty flows eternal. From thy sides 
Devonia’s rivers flow ; a thousand brooks 
Roll o’er thy rugged slopes ;—’tis but to cheer 
Yon Austral meads unrivalled fair as.aught 
That bards have sung, or Fancy has cong.ived 
Mid all her rich imaginings. ‘Whilst thou, 
The source of half their beauty, wearest $ill, 
Through centuries, upon thy blasted brd\. , 
The curse of barrenness. 
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CARRINGTON’S DARTMOOR. 


This is also a most vivid description of morning : 


How beautiful is Morning, though it rise 
Upon a desert ! What though Spring refuse 
Her odours to the early gale that sweeps 
The highland solitude, yet who can breathe 
That fresh, keen gale, nor feel the sanguine tide, 
Of life flow buoyantly ! O who can look 
Upon the Sun “Ls beam indulgent shines 
Impartial, or on moor or cultured mead, 
And not feel gladness? Hard is that man’s lot, 
Bleak is his journey through this vale of tears, 
Whose heart is not made lighter, and whose eye 
Is brightened not by Morning’s glorious ray, 
| | Wide-glancing round. The meanest thing on earth 
Oh ae Rejoices in the welcome warmth, and owns 
ae Its influence reviving. Hark the hum 
Of one who loves the morn,—the bee, who comes 
With overflow of happiness, to spend 
The sunny hour, and see! across the waste 
Ee The butterfly, his gay companion, floats ;— 
ii A wanderer, haply, from yon Austral fields, 
Bit ay Or from the bank of moorland stream that flows 
In music through the deep and shelter’d vales. 
Bird, bee, and butterfly,—the favourite three 
That meet us ever on our Summer path ! 
And what, with all her forms and hues divine, 
Would Summer be without them? Though the skies” 
Were blue, and blue the streams, and fresh the fields, 
And beautiful, as now, the waving woods, 
And exquisite the flowers ; and though the Sun 
Beamed from his cloudless throne from day to day, 
And, with the breeze and shower, more loveliness 
Shed o’er this lovely world ; yet all would want 
A charm, if those sweet denizens of earth 
And air, made not the great creation teem 
' With beauty, grace, and motion ! 





There is a touching sketch of the history of a French prisoner confined 
at Dartmoor; but perhaps the most successful passage in the volume is the 
description of the close of day, with which the poem concludes ; it is indeed 
wet with the dews of Castaly : 


The Evening beam has gilded all,—the fair, 
The great ;—how exquisite the view 
Of the calm vale,—its beauty and its power, 
Touched by the setting ray. Enlivening gleams 
Of sunshine now are breaking through the ranks 
Of yon old foresters below ; and there 
The cliffs, though stern, have bathed their awful brows, 
In the full flood of radiance ; e’en the moss 
That fringes them seems gay,—the ivy smiles, 
The pensive lichen glows, and each wild rill 
Leaps sportive in the beam. 

The zenith spreads 
Its canopy of sapphire, but the West 
Has a magnificent array of clouds ; 
And, as the breeze plays on them, they assume 
The forms of mountains, castled cliffs, and hills, 
Deep rifted glens, and groves, and beetling rocks ; 
And some that seem far off, are voyaging 
Their sun-bright path in folds of silver ;—some 
In golden masses float, and others have 
Edgings of burning crimson.—Isles are seen, 
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CARRINGTON S DARTMOOR. Y 
ii SPS Ba 
All lovely, set within an emerald sea ; | : 3 tes me 
And there are dyes in the rich heavens,—suchi . yi tee ye Fe io, 
As sparkle in the grand and gorgeous plume \ nyt Hees. 
Of Juno’s favourite bird, or deck the scaled a | Rta 
ithing serpent. re EAA 
ee Never, from the birth k eet ee a 1 
Of time, were scattered o’er the glowing sky BF : cep 4 Poa 
More splendid colourings. Every varying hue Hoa gets 8 
Of every beautiful thing on earth,—the tints i} Be Boe? : 
Of heaven’s own Iris,—all are in the West I ef 
On this delicious eve. WS eR 
But now the sun ah 
Is veiled a moment, and the expansive waste aya S 
At once is wrapped in shade. The song has ceased RD Aa 
Of the rejoicing earth and sky ;—the breeze 3 ‘tall 
Sighs-pensively along ; the moorland streams it ibaa 
Appear less lovely, and on Fancy’s ear ’ a ae 
Complaining flow. Again the shadows fly NAD a 
Before the glancing beam ;—again the Sun— 1: sae Wee ole ts 
The conquering Sun resumes his state ; and he pal Meng! 
That with Elysian forms and hues bedecks + Jeec Doni a 
So gloriously the skies, cheers thee,—e’en thee,— | sa Beet +: 
Thou solitary one ;—the very heart Be ae save h, 2 
Of the wild Moor is glad ! The eye discerns Fae Poet mesa 
The mountain-ridges sweep away in vast Lea's! Meckeartonde 
And regular snecession ;—wave on wave Heidt ER Ret + 
Rolling and ¢littering in the sun,—until iid Bae A 
They reach the utmost West. The lark is up Frat Ns F Bea, | 
Exulting in the bright blue heaven ;—the streams ae ME Sa oo id 
Leap wantonly adown the laughing slopes ; Geaty Rewreg ene 
And‘on the ear the poetry of bells, hanes) Sat 0h 
Far borne by Auster’s welcome gale is heard ; fh Fhe Ly ap 
All else is mute,—silently happy,—Earth ice i Detioney 
Reposes in the sun-set. GN ae 
| Let me gaze ft ee hg a 
At the great vision ere it pass ; for now i tale Seah ae 
The day-god hovers o’er the western hill, vs aaa 
And sheds his last fond ray. Farewell! farewell ! TLS kin Ra 
Who givest beauty to the cloud, and light— {1 ply) Steeara Je a 
Joy, music, to the earth! And must yon tints [i aa pega sa 
And shapes divine which thou hast formed, decay,— — ihn) ae ee 
The mountain, and the temple, and the tower, biel Fr fy eek 
That float in yonder fields of air ;—the isles ied, Pea te Bee 
Of all surpassing loveliness ; and seas tS 2) tamara’ fre 
Of glorious emerald, that seem to flow ret! Bale RT 
Around the gold-fringed reefs and rocks ;—must all ‘JOS te owe war 
Vanish, with thee, at the remorseless touch i pac ASST 
Of the swift-coming Twilight ! Tae! Ree eake es 
They will fade,— 1 Bi ee Be 
Those hues and forms enchanting. See behind | ls) Ree eae 
The billowy horizon once more sinks ONES Rat Dae 
The traveller of six thousand years. With him see 3 eb 
Depart the glories of the West. The tints 124) Biting oe 
Elysian change—the fiercely brilliant streaks hia ERS a 
Of crimson disappear ; but o’er the hills ge gw 3.4 
A flush of orange hovers, softening up Mn Male ie aE ? 
Into harmonious union with the blue no) eae nt ee 
That comes a sweeping down ; for Twilight hastes fe See V4y 
To dash all other colours from the sky (na Cae ere ei 
ut this her favorite azure. Even now Hk Bee a 
The East displays its palely-beaming stars, 43 fs cer a 
With the mild radiating moon ; and thus tit Ft ee 
There is no end to all th igi ea ies as + 
“oe indie o all thy prodigies, fag iy us : 
at ees 
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CARRINGTON ’S PARTMOOR. 






And the Night her ancient reign 
Holds o’er the silent earth. Ye forms sublime, 
Adieu, that people the great Moor ;—the tor, 
tin The hallowed cairn, the everlasting rocks, 
nat | Moulded by time into a million shapes 
im | Of beauty and of grandeur :—and adieu 
f Ye voices that upon the wanderer’s ear 
| Ever refreshing come ;—the flow of rill, 
Lie And music of the cataract, and leap 
at Of mountain-stream, and sigh of mountain breeze, 
And, scared by the intruder man, the rush 
Of the wild bird. The raptured day is o’er ;— 
The morn of high anticipation, noon 
Of rich fruition, and the tender eve— 
All vanished! Sweetly falls the lunar ray 
Upon my homeward path,—enchanting home,— 
Though seated in that noisy world whose voice 
Again I hear; for harshly on the breeze 
The thunder of the cannon comes.* Nomore, 
O that no more upon my ear my roll 
Its far-resounding peal. He mine of groves 
The soothing minstrelsies ,—of hill and dale, 
That silence which the brook—the bird—alone 
Melodious break. That calm, that sacred joy— 
Those harmonies divine, at morn—noon—eve— 3 
Have blessed my moorland pilgrimage. | But soon : | 
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Shall dawn the dreary morrow ;—soon the toils, 

The cares, the ills of life, with scarcely Hope 

To brighten the involving gloom, shall scare : 
My spirit, and awake the frequent sigh 

For scenes so fair, sv grand, and moments bright 

As cheered to-day my varied course. Ah when $ 
The happy hour shall Fate relenting bring | 
Of sunshine, peace, and liberty again! 





If this be not poetry, and poetry too of the very highest order, we know 0! 
what is. That the poet’s ‘ dreary toils’ may be lessened by the inspiring 
patronage of the public is our sincere and fervent prayer ; for if geniusanl 
worth united have any claims to its countenance and sympathy, this wnter 
cannot long be suffered to remain in the poverty and obscurity in which he 
would long appear to have been involved. 

Mr. Carrington’s poem is preceded by a very able, and indeed learned 
and interesting disquisition, topographical and historical, on the subject o 
Dartmoor, which materially increases the value of the book. The notes, 
too, by the same friendly hand, are copious and edifying. In one of these 
we find an exquisite little poem entitled ‘ The Holiday,’ which we shall in 
all probability find a corner forin some future number of the Magnet. The 
volume is embellished with twelve spirited etching’s of the scenery describel 
in the poem, from the pencil and graver of P. H. Rogers, Esq. of Ply- 
mouth. We shall merely add in conclusion, that we have seldom expended 
a guinea more entirely to our satisfaction than we have in the purchase af 
this splendid and interesting book. All that we ask of our readers - 
that those who have twenty-one shillings to spare, ‘ will go and do likewise. 
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*The Evening Gun fired in Hamoaze. 
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FOSCARI. 


A VENETIAN STORY.* 


ari when he was summoned to embark for Candia, 


ll powers of description.—He was supported lifeless on board the 
pare wen to bear him from all his hopes to his place of banishment— 


and was only at length aroused from the stupor into which he had fallen, by 
wift, and our unhappy 


dily immured within the walls of his miserable dungeon. 
As soon after his arrival in Candia as his strength would permit, he 
wrote to his friends in Venice ; his letters breathed nothing but despair and 
impatience. He again besought his father to intercede for his liberty ; and 
the Count Buonarotti received the same fervent solicitations from his 
wretched friend. To Francesca his epistle was one continued strain of af- 
fection, and his extreme anguish at being thus separated from her betrayed 
itself in every line. 

Foscari received answers, which instead of mitigating, only added to his 
despondency. In that from Julia, though tenderness itself, she vainly at- 
tempted to conceal her own anguish, while she informed him, that since his 
departure, the marquis had given himself up to despair, and was then inca- 
pable of fulfilling the duties of his station; and that the marchioness was 
attacked with a disorder which baffled every effort of her physicians. 

The Count’s letter, was equally void of consolation, for though he forbore 
entering into particulars, it was enough for Foscari that Francesca did not 
herself reply to his inquiries to know that she was incapable—and his suspi- 
clons were but too well founded; for, on the evening of his being a second time 
so cruelly forced away, she relapsed into her former delirium, which soon 
after subsided into a settled melancholy, that seemed to have taken too deep 
a root ever to be obliterated. She knew no one who spoke to her, and the 
unremitting attention of her brother, who was continually either with her 
or Julia, had not the least effect upon her. She was wholly regardless of 
all around her, and the name of her unfortunate lover, which was frequently 
repeated to her in the hope of exciting her tears, had not power to arouse 
her from that lethargy which had taken possession of her senses. 

Foscari languished in a state of miserable exile for three years, during which 


Tus misery of Fosce 


time he heard of the death of his mother with unspeakable regret, and the 


still desponding state ofthe Doge. His amiable associate, Natale Donato, 
had been twice to Candia to visithis unfortunate friend. From him he learned 
with sorrow, that no clue had yet been discovered as to the real assassins of 
P father, notwithstanding considerable rewards had been repeatedly offered 

or their apprehension. 
F oscari was formed for society, and had not strength of mind to bear 
Sched 2 the invincible decrees of providence in the present instance ;—he 
for those prospects he once enjoyed, when domestic happiness and 


Mutual love so sweetly smiled upon him, and sank under the cruel destiny 


that had so entirely deprived him of all these blessings. 
ri © was permitted to take the air on the fortress which belonged to the 
Prison, and often was he tempted to plunge himself from it into the waves 
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* Concluded from our last. 
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942 FOSCARI. 


beneath, and end at once his troubles and his existence ! 
patience, as frequently restrained him. 

Finding his health declining hourly, Foscari determined to W 
Duke of Milan, who had formerly received great friendship fro 
quis di Foscari, hisfather. An opportunity soon offered itself,—A merch 
who visited the prison, and who was returning to Milan, undertook to bethe 
medium of communication between Dominica, and the Duke. He dred 
ingly wrote the following letter, which he. gave to the merchant, who ong 
mised inviolable secresy. 

TO HIS MOST ILLUSTRIOUS GRACE THE DUKE OF MILAN. 

Signor Duke.—The person who brings you this can inform you, Signor 
(for he can inform you with composure) of the horrible situation in whic) 
he leaves the afflicted son of your friend, the Marquis di Foscari ;—you mus 
have heard my unfortunate story. Confined to a miserable dungeon, I feel 
that my time in this world will be but short. My only deviation from the 
laws of my country has been, that of addressing myself to you; I know that 
all application to foreign powers is forbidden—but the style in which I have 
ever heard the Doge, my father, speak of your Grace, has induced me to 
hope, that you will not suffer his miserable son to expire in a prison, fora 
crime of which he is strictly innocent, without at.least some interference in 
his behalf. The conscious innocence of my soul bids me look forward toa 
bright futurity. 1 fear not death—all I ask is to return to that country which 
gave me birth, and close my eyes in the presence of a beloved family, who 
are rendered equally unhappy by the false accusations of my inveterate 
enemies. The same innocence which secures to me a heavenly hereafter, 
has induced me to solicit this favor from your Grace—it is my only wish to 
return to Venice, andthere end my sufferings. Myrancorous enemies may tri- 
umph here, but their punishment will be in a worldto come. The justice of 
heaven will not suffer crimes like theirs to go unrewarded. 

With profound obedience, I remain, Signor Duke, your grace’s most de- 
voted humble servant, Dominica Dr Foscani. 

From the State Prison at Candia. 


The treacherous merchant had no sooner the letter in his possession, than 
he determined to apply it to his own interest. Instead, therefore, of re- 
turning to Milan, where his business required his presence, he took his 
passage in the first ship for Venice. On his arrival, having torn off a corer 
of the letter, he enclosed the rest and thrust it into the Bocca di Lione. It 
was handed to the inquisitors, andthe barbarous wretch having produced 
the remainder, and received a considerable sum for his information, was 
permitted to depart for Milan. 

Foscari was now recalled, and doubted not but the duke had wrought this 
turn in his favour.—How did he long to throw himself at his feet, and . 
knowledge his gratitude to his deliverer! Already he anticipated the 
painful pleasure of clasping his Francesca to his heart;—he was well a 
those pleasures would be but transient, as he was too far advanced in 0* 
cline to expect that even his native air would effect a recovery of his ona 
He suffered severely during his voyage, and so much was he altered, that . 
persecutors scarce knew him when he presented himself before es 
was too soon convinced of his mistake, in attributing his return to the “ 
of Milan. His own letter was produced, and he was questioned as 0 


reasons of his application to a foreigner—he alleged his wish to be recalled 
as his only one. | 


—but religion, no, 
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ant knees, he implore 


the he would bow: with re 
ord. ' did himself at this trying period overcame him so far that he fainted.—By 


some of the council he was thought dying, and their inflexible hearts began 
to relent; his suit was granted, and he was conveyed to an apartment in the Me ag 
Ducal Palace, but not before he was informed, that as he would not confess, ie pos 
5 Nor he must suffer imprisonment in Candia two years longer, and if in that time ee a 
hich nothing further appeared against him, he would be at liberty. This was a He) f if ahs 
fresh stroke to him ; he could have borniimprisonment in Venice, but he was if ci) ie Pe 
fel well convinced, if he quitted it again he should return no more. an: 
the At length, he once more beheld his sister Julia; she advanced without his abe 
perceiving her; but if she was shocked at the alteration in her beloved brother, 
ave he was infinitely more so, on raising his eyes, to see his once beautiful and , . 
animated sister, pale, languid andalmost a shadow! An involuntary excla- wae pebtytay s 
ra mation escaped him. Their meeting was nearly as mournful as their parting; , GHEY Lemire: 
he inquired tenderly after his father ; Julia, answered with tears that, she Wd Bee 
0a would go and prepare him for the interview ; as she left the room, the Count fife a Fe 
Ich Buonarotti entered, and another interesting scene took place. Emanuel site y teeN 4 
ho would willingly have concealed the real situation of Francesca, but Foscari fea fe ve : 
ite urged him, so forcibly, to discover the truth, that at length he, with an ‘j Sat! ee Sogne 
ar, aching heart, complied. SS: aes: 
: F ren that moment every thing appeared indifferent to him !—He beheld te Fa 
the piercing affliction of his father without a tear !—Indeed so unmoved was et iE 
he, that the Count and Julia both feared his intellects had suffered from the Hes ae es 
knowledge of Francesca’s situation. | Emanuel asked him if he thought he tile) tap a? 
could support the sight of her with fortitude. ‘Oh!’ cried he, in an agony, ey dager 
let me but see her, and I will not breathe, if you desire that I should not.’ le: Ry ee 
Emanuel withdrew, and soon afterwards returned with Francesca.—Foscari’s HS echag 
; we ap at her entering the apartment were too violent to be suppressed, hte) Beats Si 
: aa pos 4 his resolution, he exclaimed in an agony, ‘ Christo bene- Hee ges eal 
. him we “ his face in his cloak.—Julia took her hand, and leading her bes ceneaey 
ee _ a his cloak. He softly asked, ‘ Francesca, do you know in OR 
him again te led, with a vacant laugh, in the negative. Then looking at Mester a, 
away, ‘fen » on to the count, and whispering, begged him to take her \ gl CS Ment 
dered Signor “ oe te Foscari, ‘ was one of the cruel men who mur- eer 
| himself,’ No _— My. dear Francesca, said he, ‘ ’tis Foscari Ne eae ee: 
hethtnatiaines - said she, ‘I know he is dead, and I have buried him ve aes 
plucking the 8 ens ;—then with the most restless impatience she kept MSE SFr oe 
screamed 90 viol Q : robe to be gone.—Foscari advanced towards her, but she i) ea 
28 possible ro y, that her brother was obliged to take her away as fast ee edt 4 
recovery, — ast step convinced him more than ever that she was past i ees 
witness of the — returned in a short time and was again a sorrowful HRS tea 
vith every thin eparture of his friend ; an eminent physician attended him, ha, 
emselves th g rp for his disorder, and his friends vainly flattered Bare 
fat pone = : ould behold his recovery and release. Alas! he was too My art 
tehaiite 1¢ last shock, with the subsequent voyage, proved fatal to this Te x 
te of affliction. #5 hte 
atale Donato was absent at the time Foscari reached Venice, and only ae 


signation to their future decrees.—The violence he 
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i Ki eet 
Not The council informed him, that if he would confess his offence they would “iN | i si 
extend their lenity towards him, by banishing him without imprisonment, ABs ae fe 
the ‘n consideration of his family. He again assured them he never committed bee} 16 A 
far. the crime for which he had already so unjustly suffered—then falling on his let ed ce 
d them to permit him once more to behold his family, and PER cals 
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returned on the very evening ofthe day he quittedit. Count 

him of the circumstances which occasioned their friend’s 
Natale, with his natural goodness of heart, scarcely wait 
of the narrative. He set off immediately for Milan, and 
with the Duke on that very day. His grace was a man of great sensibilin 
and gratitude to the marquis made him use every endeavour to serve bi 
ill-fated son. He was successful.—The council knowing his power, an 
perhaps weary of their horrid persecutions, assented, without further hes. 
tation, to the release of Foscari. 

Throughout the city the news was in an instant circulated, and there was 
not a heart in Venice, except that of his cruel accuser, that did not manifey 
sincere joy at his deliverance. 

This may appear singular, as it has been before observed that the genera 
voice pronounced him guilty; but when we recollect that the horror of the 
murder was forgotten—the characters of the late and present Count Donato 
universally disliked—and the extreme sufferings of Foscari—we cannot 
wonder that their prejudices. were overcome, and that pity succeeded to 
revenge. No sooner was the release procured, than despatches were in. 
stantly sent off to Candia, for his immediate return. His excess of joy had 
nearly proved fatal to the Doge, who was far advanced in years, and still 
further in sorrow. 

Before he could possibly be expected home, Julia had sent every day to the 
harbour, to know if any news had arrived from Candia. At length a vessel 
hove in sight. The faithful Olivier (who was still in the marquis’s service) 
was waiting with anxious expectation. He fancied he discerned his beloved 

master on the deck, and hailed the bark with the most heartfelt satisfaction. 
Fatal delusion! His master was indeed on board, but death had puta period 
to his sufferings, and his future happiness was sealed for ever. ' 

The unfortunate martyr had scarcely spoken during his voyage to Candia, 
and it was with the greatest difficulty he was persuaded to take the slightest 
nourishment. On his arrival he-requested a confessor, and after being with 

him some time, called for his physician, and in the presence of both protested 
his innocence in the most solemn manner. He then declared that he wasper- 
fectly resigned to his fate, and that he had nothing more to wish for ; he had 
bid adieu to all that was dear to him, and only asked forgiveness for his per- 
secutors, as he forgave them. He afterwards sank into a slumber, which 
seemed materially to have refreshed him. The next day he was better, but 
on the third he was restless and uneasy.—The physician (who never for a 
moment quitted him) insisted on his keeping his bed—he could not swallow, 
and his pulse was in the most alarming state. Towards evening he was 
more composed, and again asked for his confessor—he came—but Foscat! 
had that moment breathed his last, and his pure soul had winged its way . 
the realms of immortality. all, 

Thus perished a most deserving but unfortunate youth, in a ont 
prison! without one friend to sympathise with him in his parting moments.— 
basely accused of another’s crimes!—and heart-broken by his privation © 
all those ties which endear us to life and to society. + ental of 

Olivier hastened with unaffected sorrow to prepare Julia for this tt! tale 
her fortitude ; in his way he met the Count, to whom he imparted his ¢ 
of woe. Emanuel felt what a real friend should feel on such an occasi0>. 
He had ever loved Foscari as a brother, and as a brother ne wept =". 
He undertook to break the mournful tidings to the marquis and Julia; | 


Emanuel informe 
appearance there. 
ed the conclusion 
had a Conference 
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task, but he was their friend ; and who but a friend 


inful 
was a severe saga often and prepare their hearts for such a trial? He 


ould s 
y m : pone composure than he could have expected, but it sunk - 
elec 


jeep into the heart of the Doge, and from that hour his advance to the grave 
eep 


id ere now accustomed to scenes of sorrow, beheld this with a 
gene though silent, strongly indicated her internal sufferings. 
With bis dying breath he bequeathed his surviving child to the care of the 

| ho seldom quitted the bed-side of his Julia’s father; the 


t, W : 
excellent Coun lding the hand of each, and breathing aprayer for their hap- 


Doge expired, ho 


rae mean time an affair happened in Venice which at once cleared the 
house of Foscari from the vile stain imputed to it. A nobleman, Signor 
Nicholas Erizzio was on his death-bed, his agonies were extreme, but they 
vereinfinitely inferior to those of his mind;—on being alone with his con- 
fessor, he acknowledged himself the murderer of Count Donato, for which 
the unhappy family of Foscari had so unjustly suffered. He had quarrelled 
vith him at the gaming table, and revenge lurking in his malicious breast, he 
had hired three ruffians, who with himself had perpetrated the bloody deed; he 
had given to each a considerable sum never to return to Venice, and he be- 
lieved they were faithful ;—he protested that he died without a hope of for- 
giveness. Thus departed the diabolical destroyer of a family once revered for 
every virtue which dignifies the human breast, a dreadful prey to the pangs 
of an accusing’ conscience. 

After a time, the nuptials of the Count and Julia were solemnized, and the 
recollection of past troubles, though it frequently beguiled them of their 
tears, only served to endear them so much the more toeach other. Francesca 
never perfectly recovered her senses, but she was placid and serene. The 
Count Donato fell a victim to his intemperance, and Natale succeeded him 
in his titleand estate. Having got the better of his first attachment, he at 
length married a very amiable friend of his former mistress. T. 


(Some of the incidents of this tale have been employed, as most of our 
readers are no doubt aware, by Lord Byron, in his admirable Tragedy 
of the Two Foscari.] 
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"Tis a most wonderous mockery of life! 

A dirty scroll, and lined with dirtier ink, 

Is all I gaze upon ; and yet how rife 

With beauty and devotion! One might drink 
From those meek, pensive lips, and drooping eyes 
Love that would lift a demon to the skies, 

Or plant an Eden on Destruction’s brink ! 

Sure, on her saintly smile we need but look 

To read the entrancing promise of that book 
Which in one hand she clasps;. and dare we think 
Of virgin youth and loveliness, and bliss 

Too heavenly for a world so fallen as this,— 

But no—still, still be the fair fingers prest 

Upon those hallowed folds that curtain her pure breast. 
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THE VALE OF NEVE, 


BY MRS. HENRY ROLLS. 


The Village of Aldwincle, in the Vale of Neve, was the birth-place of 
Dryden.—In a letter to a friend, Pope calls that part of Northamptonshire 


the Land of the Violet and Nightingale. 
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NEvE! through thy peaceful verdant vale, 
The violet’s sweetest perfume blows ; 
And still, at eve, the nightingale, 
Through every change of music flows, 
As though some secret spell were there ! 
The bird, the flower, still Neve are thine, 
Spring’s genial call can both restore, 
But he, ‘ the Priest of all the Nine,” 
Can never share their influence more— 
Alike to him life’s joy and care ! 


This, Dryden! was thy place of birth, 
Here light, and life, first met thine eye, 
The sweetest flowers should deck this earth, 
Here should be breathed their richest sigh, 
To grace the spot where first he sung ! 
In strains of love, in strains of woe, 
Throughout the balmy breathing night, 
Let thy melodious song still flow, 
And wrap thy hearers in delight, 
Warbler ! thou canst not match his tongue! 


As through the woodland shades he strayed, 
What visions filled his opening mind! 
What forms around his fancy played, 
Whilst on the fragrant banks reclined,— 
Spirits, which graced his purest themes! 
Thy magic force to him was known, 
O Harmony !—that wonderous song 
Resistless poured—it was thine own, 
Though sweet his harp’s full chords along, 
Perchance ’twas whispered in those dreams! 


Lone minstrel of the moonlight bower ! 
Thou shunn’st the gaudy glare of day; 
Thine, too, is twilight’s tranquil hour, 
As lengthened shadows die away, 
Whilst thou unseen canst pour thy strain! 
Fair flower! thy fragrant breath is o’er, 
If shed on thee the sun’s full glow ; 
Nor can the pearly dews restore 
The sweetness thou no more must know ; 
The dew-—the shade—alike are vain ! 
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ODE, TO 





THE MEMORY OF A YOUNG LADY. 


Can the most favoured son of song, 


That ever waked the loftiest lyre, 


Mingle amid the restless throng, 


Yet keep undimmed the sacred fire ? 
Ask him—‘ the Priest of all the Nine !’ 
He left this vale—the world he sought— 
She hailed him with her honied breath, 


Till in her gilded fetters caught, 


He found her paths were paths of death ; 
If Dryden fell—what hope were thine! 


No! like the nightingale and flower, 
In Neve’s sequestered verdant glade, 
Contented pass thy mortal hour, 
In calm retirement’s modest shade ! 
Enough for thee to sing unknown, 
If, like the bird, thy lay can spread, 
A soothing influence o’er the mind,— 


Or, like the flower, in secret shed 
A balm—the mourner’s wounds to bind, 


Thy proudest hope is then thine own! 


Aldwincle Rectory, April7th, 1826. 





ODE, 


TO THE MEMORY OF A YOUNG LADY. 


_ , Cecidit velut prati 
Ultimi flos preetereunte postquam 
Tactus aratro est! CATULLUS. 
Fair was thy thread of life, thou gentle maid, 
But quickly by the envious sisters shorn ; 
Even as the rose-bud from its stem 
Is cropped—to bloom no more ! 


And, like that floweret too—which though it fade, 


Preserves a vestige of its former worth,— 
Is fragrant in decay, 
And odorous in death ; 


So, though on earth thy form no more can wear 
The wonted semblance of its winning grace, 

Yet, shall thy virtues live, 

And Time’s rude hand defy. 
Vanished are now thy flattering dreams of bliss ; 
Alike insensible to joy or pain, 

A dreamless sleep thou sleep’st— 

Thy bed—the cold, damp grave ! 
Well may we envy thee that peaceful rest, 
Since ne’er again by human ills assailed, 

Shall thy too yielding soul, 

In fruitless sorrow pine! 
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THE LOVER’S REVERIE IN A BALL-ROOM. 
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I. 


How changed to me this glittering scene, 
Since last I trod its winding maze ; 
Oh! why should sorrow intervene, 
To blight the hopes of youthful days ? 
Amid this busy crowd I view, 
No form, no face, I wish to see; 
There’s not in all this mirthful crew, __ FF 
One eye—whose smile gives joy to me! 


at 

th 

Il. C 

Those who have felt the icy chill, 
That steals through all the trembling frame; f 
The throbbing pulse—the sick’ning thrill— 0 
The bursting heart—the burning brain ; , 
The listless apathy of mind, f 
The fever of the aching breast ; I 
The cold fixed brow, that looks resigned, 
Yet only pines, and cannot rest. 
III. | 


The weary limbs, that taste not sleep, 


_ But vainly turn, and court repose ; 
The leaden eye, that cannot weep, 
Whose sorrow freezes as it flows ; 
The total hopelessness of heart, 
That fondly cherishes its grief ; 
And will not, from its anguish part— 
That seeks not—wishes not relief. 


IV 


Oh ! such alone can tell the pain, 
The bosom feels, and ceases never ; 
When Fate, unlinks the golden chain, 
Which love had forg’d to last for ever ! 
No, other tie the soul can bind, 
The world becomes a dreary void ; 
No future bliss can soothe the mind 
That mourns o’er early hopes destroyed ! 
C. B. W. 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF A YOUNG LADY. 


WRITTEN BY HERSELF, AND COMMUNICATED BY A FRIEND. 


The a ay . gay 
e the 
As if created only man in the’ eye of noon, 


reads his motley w 
‘To sport their season, and be seen no more. 


CowPER. 
Tas years which I passed in the nursery and the school-room are un- 
because a young lady’s life can only be said to begin 


worthy of mention, ( 
dinto society. Mine did not commence until I was 


when she is introduce 
full seventeen; for I had left school a quarter of a year before I came out 


at the ———— Race Ball. If I live a hundred years, I shall never forget 
that night; it was the happiest of my life. For the first time, I had artifi- 
cial flowers in my hair ; and, though I have had handsomer dresses since, I 
don’t believe I ever looked so well in them as I did that night in a plain 
book muslin over a white satin slip. The ball itself, too, was more delight- 
ful than any I have since attended; why, I never could make out, for none 
of my partners were very nice ones, and | did not perceive that any one 
admired me; to be sure, neither of these circumstances vexed me. Both 
frock and flowers have long since been worn out, but I keep them still, 
because they remind me how happy I was when they were new. When I 
first went into company, I was a little abashed at not being able to keep up 
a conversation with as much spirit as other young ladies, who, having had 
the advantage of finishing their education sooner, were acquainted with 
many things of which I was shamefully ignorant. By the end of my first 
winter I was, however, so much improved, that I could converse on any 
topic, in @ manner that led no one to suspect I had been kept at school for 

more than seven years, | 
Though immediately on coming home I discontinued all my studies except 
musi¢ and dancing, I never worked half so hard whilst at Mrs. Le Grande’s 
rags ag There was so much shopping to be done, so many calls to 
Laem and such continual alterations wanted in my dresses, in order to 
: ? ay the fashion, and be at the same time economical, that, until I 
vi i ia e way of it, I was almost fagged to death. In the course of time 
a ue ty of this way of life wore off, and I began to grow tired of going 
thee rt again to the same places, meeting the same people, hearing 
wil : ings, and, above all, of wearing the same dresses. There was 
Ry 8 sae either in living in a crowd of acquaintances,—and, as Cap- 
cilliant autifully expressed it, as we were promenading one evening at a 
wie » I sighed for ‘ the intercourse of the heart.’ He was an 
will ae. creature ; drew, sung, danced, and made verses professionally 
Watarl ways dressed three times a day, and had been slightly wounded at 
he | aa : He introduced me to his sister; and, from that moment till 
rks oy his regiment abroad, she was my dearest, best, and most 
ben? ‘in - After his departure a gradual shyness ensued, why, or 
ny side hever distinctly ascertain, but I do not think the fault was on 
mie was not much more fortunate in my next friendship. Matilda 
a year younger than myself, but just my size; she was a sweet, natural, 


c sf 

a creature, and for a long time we never had two opinions on any 

yect, or a thought that we did not share incommon. We always dressed 
2H 
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250 IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC, 


our heads alike, sat together at parties, wore each other’s hair in g lock 

and corresponded, though we lived in the same street. We were bees et, 
ables till she received an offer. I did not think it any thing to be Fg 
but to be sure it was her first; and she was soon too much enetossed b 
wedding preparations to have any leisure for friendship. I was her bei 
maid, but we were never intimate afterwards. These disappointments ie 
me such an insight into the deceitfulness of the human heart, and the vanity 
of the world, that I determined to depend for the future on myself, and seek 
for happiness in intellectual resources. About that time I set up an Albun 
It was so splendidly bound that many persons thought it a sufficient gratif. 
cation to look at the outside only. It is a very bad plan, however, to haye 
Albums bound before they are filled; by the time mine had travelled to al 
my friends for contributions, the morocco and gilding were so tarnished 


‘that I had no pleasure in shewing the book. I was shockingly vexed, too, 


to see its white glossy pages so shamefully scrawled over; the poetry did 
not signify much, because no one read it ; but every body observed the bad 
writing. I had nevertheless the pleasure of knowing that the book con. 
tained three gems; a sonnet, an elegy, and a serenade, all original; and the 
contribution of a young gentleman who was about to publish. 

Amongst the important events of my life, I must not omit to mention a 
visit to London, and a journey to the Lakes. I name them together, be- 
cause I scarcely know which was most delightful. I was enchanted with 
the Opera and Vauxhall, and so I was with the sublime solitudes of the 
North ; and if shopping all morning, and driving to two or more parties 
every evening, was real enjoyment, a moonlight sail on Windermere, with 
French horns and a cold collation, was truly agreeable. Both visits were 
highly beneficial, though, of course, in a different way. In London I gained 
a valuable insight into fashionable dress and deportment; while my rural 
excursion greatly enlarged my mind, and gave me that taste for the beauties 
of nature which I hope ever to preserve. 

Soon after my return from London (solely with a view to my own in- 
struction and amusement) I began to keep a kind of biographical diary, in 
which I regularly noted down engagements, observations on dress, good 
resolutions, &c. &c.. I have found it very useful, on a birth-day or other 
stated period, to review these memorandums of the most interesting occur- 
rences of the past year. I recommend all young ladies to follow my example; 
and, to put them in the way of keeping such a diary, I subjoin a copy of the 
last page of my own: Ss 


**To-day I am twenty-one -—teceived a beautiful gold scent-box from my 
uncle, but begin to think it childish to mention my birth-day. According 
to my annual custom I have looked over my diary of the past year, and shall, 


as usual, sum up the principal occurrences from April 1, 1823, to April 
1, 1824. 


‘« New Dresses. Three morning—two dinner—and four evening ones: 
Conquests. At the Y: Archery Meeting and at the Z—— Institution 
for the Encouragement of the Arts. Offers. Useful Occupations. 
Kept up nine correspondences—learnt by heart all Moore’s Melodies, and 
part of the Corsair—read every good novel—japanned a pair of hand screens 
—worked three flounces for a morning gown, and painted a trimming for 
a ball-frock, besides making a card purse, and a pair of bead bracelet. 
Acquisitions. Set of mock pearl ornaments, scarcely to be known from 
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ew acquaintances, who merit the name of friends, all 


: new set of quadrilles—many songs— and the art 
erp Sal omer Parties. Number unknown—having neg- 
: erat them down regularly; but reckoning all, kinds, set, and 
— daily not fewer than four a week, besides company in the house. 
it thin considered, I think I have no reason to he dissatisfied with the 
pon ivory? I have had much pleasure I have endeavoured to be indus- 
a Nevertheless, I mean to devote some attention to more serious 
ursuits; as I consider it the duty of every young woman, who is twenty- 
P , ents, for the important office of a wife, and 


to prepare herself, at all ev | 
prep a establishment. I am determined to learn how to make all 


kinds of fancy confectionery; for nothing gives eclat to a party like an 
elegant supper-table. I shall take to mob-caps 1n a morning, and whenever 
I go out have a little knitting, or work of that kind in my reticule. I shall 
also read, with great attention, Gregory’s Advice to his Daughters, par- 
ticularly the part which speaks of the duties of the married life,—and, now 


and then, I purpose to look into a religious novel.” J. 


veal ones—several 0 





LEILA. 
FROM THE MORESCO. 


THE leopard’s eye is full and bright, 

And white are the tusks of the boar, 
And yellow the sands when the orb of night 
Shines lovely on the shore ; 

But brighter still is Leila’s eye, 

And the pearl of her teeth more fair, 

And the sands shine Jess to the gem of the sky 
Than Leila’s golden hair. 

We climbed the mountain’s lofty crest, 

We gazed on the azure deep, 

Smooth, smooth, said I, is the ocean’s breast ; 
Oh, love me Leila, and mine shall rest 

In as calm and as sweet a sleep. 

Oh! to the thirsty soul ’tis dear 

To meet in the wilds a spring ; 

"Tis sweet when Mecca’s echoes ring ~ 

On the way-worn pilgrim’s ear ; 

But dearer, sweeter far to me, 

O Leila, love, thy voice will be 

That whispers I am thine for ever, 

And, death itself shall part us never! 





ON THE SPARTANS AT THYRMOPYL. 
Translated from the Greek. 


BY THE REV. W. LISLE BOWLES. 


Go tell the Spartans, thou who passest by, 
That here, obedient to their laws, we lie ! 
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THE ASPEN TREE. 


Oh! surely it is a lovely sight 


When the brow of heaven wears a smile of light, al 
And the breeze is in his hermit cell, N 
Where he slumbers, to us invisible ; bi 
And their plumage of mist round the hill-tops is curled, te 
And a pulse of extacy thrills through the world : i 
Then sweet.’tis to see the aspen leaves quiver, a 
Like the busy ripple of some bright river : . 
Or the sparkling clouds of thin black spray, 4 
Rained back to the sky when the waters play. . 


Ye lonely dancers of the air ! 
Within your forms so gay and fair 
Some spirit finds a shrine : 
For ever, with a foot of feather, 
In harmony ye dance together, 
In storm or in sunshine. 


Ye flutter still—although the breeze 
Bendeth not the hardier trees, 

Nor bids the oak-leaves move : 
Thus, some hearts stir not, save i’ the storm 
Of adverse things—some in the warm 

And silent beam of love. 


a el ee lee. a eee 


Ye vegetable stars of earth! 
So full of light—so full of mirth, 
In beauty blossoming ;— 
Although nor bloom, nor fruit, ye bear, 
To me as sweet—to me as fair, 
As promise of the spring. 


Tn autumn’s hour ye are a dream 

Of spring-tide ; for your bright leaves seem 
A busy nimble throng 

Of small birds nestling merrily : 

And oft your rustling seem to me 
To be the small-birds’ song. 


Yes, ye fitfully gleam, in the autumn hour ; 

Or twinkling on trees, or borne in the shower 

Of dry punctured foliage, that sportively flies, 

Like birds bent to find some kindlier skies. 

Then your leaves are of light ; and many a streak 
Doth herald your fall,—as when creeping decay 

Lays his hot heavy hand on the brow of a meek 

And beautiful woman—her flushed rosy cheek 

Is more smooth and bright, as her heart becomes clay, 


And her beauty grows strong as her strength wears away- JE 
G. J. fs 
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A YOUNG AUTHOR’S DEFENCE OF THEFT. 


and to ASTONISH, is the object propounded to himself by an 
ver, and for whatsoever purpose he takes up his pen. 
t yet an author complete, nor even an author professed, 
in the bud, a chicken in the shell, I should be well con- 
tented to fulfil the last half of the proposition. But a difficult task, I wot, 
even to astonish a modish reader; squeeze your brain till it is as dry 
as a sponge, in the invention of scenes and circumstances the most un- 
natural; describe thing's which are neither on the earth, nor off it,—sink, 
svim, or soar in the heights and depths of imagination; the obstinate 
caitiff will not be moved to wonder, except perchance at—his own patience. 


‘Exhaust whole worlds, and then imagine new.’ 


Why that has been done so often, that, to adopt the belief of some philoso- 
phers as to the formation of our globe, we, the present race of writers, 
can only make new worlds out of the wrecks of old ones, and be original 
by the aid of a good memory. In common with pickpockets, we have 
great cause of complaint against the times. So much light is thrown upon 
our proceedings, our expedients, our researches, and our resources, that 
if we do appropriate a little snug booty, before we have time to enjoy it, 
oreyen to congratulate ourselves on our success, a hue and cry is heard 
in all directions, and the how, and the when, we obtained possession of the 
article, is instantly known to every reader of periodicals and police reports. 
A tiger-hearted race are modern readers ; too well taught to allow them- 
selves to be ill fed—spurning with indignant paw the delicate morsels we 
young writers may humbly offer—suffering none to teaze them with impu- 
nity, and few to coax them into good humour ! 

Never in the annals of pen, ink, and paper, was there known such an 
awful period for a young literary debutant ! He is surrounded by a count- 
less multitude possessing talent and pretensions equal with his own,—while 
he is preceded by another countless multitude, possessing talent and pre- 
lensions far greater, Like a youthful knight of old, tilting in the melée— 
ifhe is a victor, his conquest is hidden by the crowd; if he falls, that 
crowd tramples him to death. 


‘ Pity the sorrows of a poor old man.’ 


Pity the sorrows of a poor young author, ought to have been the read- 
ng—turned out with but a scanty portion of original ideas, every page he 
Writes makes that little less;—he has but one resourse—theft,—and theft 
but one consequence—punishment. I would, however, candidly 
deus point with the reader, in the hope, that 1 may prove to him, that 
A nity va to be made a capital crime. To puta case, a home one. 
ivele b ‘ke myself, very anxious for the honour of wearing literary 
of winn} ut not quite certain, either as to his capability, or the best mode 
that aoe them, sits down to read. What ensues? He shortly finds 
thinks ane he has to say has been better said before, and all he 
thé beni r thought. He discovers that his original ideas originated in 
an 8 of others ; that his novelties are as old as the hills, and that 
wis ‘Sage inventions of his own had been invented long before he 
like Sanci Each author diminishes his little store of intellectual riches ; 
cho’s dinner in Barataria, every dish is removed the instant it 


To PLEASE, 
author, Whensoe 
Now as I am no 
but merely a flower 
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254 A YOUNG AUTHOR'S DEFENCE OF THEFT. 





appears, and he is left at last to preside over an empty table. Ip thi 
state, how, when he has no ideas of his own, is he to refrain from . = 
ing his neighbour's? How keep his hands from picking and Pag 
when those ideas are as temptingly exposed in books as articles placed 
the outside of shop doors? If necessity be admitted as a palliating plea " 
favour of him who steals from the latter place, why may not the same neg 
equally palliate the guilt of him who steals from the former ? Why should 
not the abstracter of ideas be placed on a level with the abstracter ¢ 
cheese and bacon? Let not timid spirits be startled by this doctrine : bold 
as itis, it holds out no encouragement for idleness. All those minor dis. 
honesties which require little exertion of art and industry, ought to } 
punished with the utmost rigour; only great offenders, the Macheaths 
and Byrons of the profession, deserve consideration ; for so much ‘foresight, 
strength, and skill,’ is exhibited in their delinquencies, that it requires ap 
equal degree to detect them. Even after you have traced the stolen goods, 
you find them so artfully wrought up into new, and perhaps more beautiful 
forms, that you half doubt their personal identity. An author, who thus 
steals, is a thief of genius, and had Sparta been a literary nation, would 
have ranked as her ‘ chief star.” Not, however, to weary the reader with 
more than enough, if he be one of the majority who take up books as an 
amusement, not a study, I would ask him one simple question:—‘ Do you 
care the pith of a goose quill about the origin, or origination of an idea 
that pleases you?’ and he, being doubtless a person of sense, will reply 
by asking me another question :—‘ Does a lady value her silk gown‘a whit 
the less, because the material was plagiarised from some hundred sik 
worms?’ An unanswerable illustration. Besides, ideas are immaterial 
things; they can neither be vested in the funds, nor laid out in land; nor 
can aman make them over to his heirs and assigns for ever. They are 
personal property, of an impersonal nature ;—seeds that may be wafted to 
the farthest verge of the earth—that any one is free to sow, and as free to 
reap. They are gifts to the world, and their very author might as well 
attempt to retain exclusive possession of them, as to inclose the air for his 
own private breathing. 

But necessity—necessity—is my grand, my golden argument. What 
the locust left the caterpillar hath eaten ;—the ground unoccupied by the 
writers of the past ages is covered over with the tribes of the present ; and, 
like the angels in one of the Mahometan heavens, they are so numerous, 
that there is scarcely room to place a needle between their ranks: Lastly, 
I prognosticate, (foresight is better than second sight), that, in another 
century, authors will merely compile, and composers transcribe. The 
works of the next age will simply consist of extracts and selections from 
the works of the present. Without a doubt, that will be a very impudent 

eneration, stealers en masse;—one will appropriate the Scotch Novels to 

mself, another Wordsworth’s Poems,—nay, how do I know but this 
very article may be claimed by a young author in the year 1925! Very 
wonderful things do come to pass,—this would be one! 

Wherefore, since our children will inevitably steal from us, We do per: 
fectly right in stealing from our fathers ! Q. E. D. 
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he Bt ee tes Oe 
BY MRS. HOWITT. th is aetae 
From an unpublished Poem. +) 470, jaedlt 
' ‘ : Ha Heh 
Witp and unkempt, in sooth, was he “sag! Bo #8 
Who found him under the forest tree. a Ait Mote eG! 
That dreadful hunter, whose thick hair be ri Pe ar: 
Was given to the tempest’s tending care. He ty 4 
Whose giant frame, and whose flashing eye a ey p ; 
Seemed made but to bid a foeman die. | iF : fs ee tty 
His step, his gestures, fierce and bold ih a Bean ae 
Of dangers, and foes he feared not, told. eo Si 
His daily life had long been won a i 
By his toils, his watchings, and his gun. "i é 
And his raiment, in grotesque array, : pi Sere, viet 
Was made of the wild pelts of his prey. tine ire wit? © 
By wintry fires, in drenching storms, ONE Peteriy oi 
His hand had wrought them to their forms. <yier ph de} 
His mantle waved,—a panther’s hide, heal Meet ae 
With thongs and tassels all quaintly tied. TE 2S &: 
The buckskin belt, which round him met, Pa ‘ Shey TAN 
Was his armoury and his cabinet. ig tt itd / s 
For there his wealth was all arrayed, pee bees vig 
His arms, and the rude tools of his trade. Rielly Cwke otis 
His knives, and pouches, and powder borne nae i NET ES 
In flask of a crooked bison’s horn. fog ae ’ hf 
His fire-case swung securely free, i te witht > “ 
With tinder made of the mouldering tree. 1h) Esai 
So traversed the woods this uncouth man ; Ge 1 Noes “ $ : 
And of him a dark fame there ran ; i peeenN hot 
The hunter, who crossed him in the chase, fae: § Be ae 
Recoiled from the hater of his race ; wa § , 
And whispers, in shuddering ears, were told hook Sa LE 
Of deeds done in his mountain hold. 1s) teat ae 
In early life it had been his lot yee eR He : Yr 
To trust,—to suffer,—and who has not? te a + Seeds 
He fled from his native land, and yet Hae aE 
His burning spirit could not forget. pic ae maet be 
His wrongs still roused his musing mind, hal § : a3 ny t 
And he hated, but,—’twas not his kind. SERS Wy that ak 
And now, so long his life had been Ho Caer el 
In the wintry wilderness and the green, RAR Lh bide 4 
He had learned with Nature to converse, i ie Sona co $ 
And his heart was moulded anew to hers. te thes & 
And there, in her vast and awful wild, Wn Pics. ee 
She fed with her wonders her noblest child. eqs chee 
The river rushed in its might for him ; Boga 
And in mountain hollows, and chambers dim ‘ena & Sp se a” 
Of the hovering cloud, and the storm-wind drear, a | ont ‘ = 


She nurtured the fearless in her fear. 
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THE AMERICAN HUNTER, 


Till alife in each silent thing he found, 
And his heart owned the language of each sound 
Which in mossy and manless wilds are bred, 

And strike on the pilgrim’s ear with dread. 

And oh! what a soul of delight was there, 

As he ran in the strength of the desert air ; 

In the bounding limb, and the glorying flow 

Of spirits, in healthful hearts that flow. 

The ravening wolf, and the surly bear 

He dragged from the dark swamp’s reedy lair. 

*T was joy in the locust-tree to hide 

Watching the wild-deer in their pride. 

He went, where the hurricane in its mirth 

Had crushed the forest trees to the earth. 
Away—away for leagues he speeds 

Where the giant oaks strew the earth like reeds. 
He went, where the beech-woods burning bright, 
"Neath the canopied oak, and the pitchy night, 
Mid dolorous sounds and sighs aspire, 

Ten thousands spectral pillars of fire. 

His summer-night’s rest he was wont to take 

On the beach of alonely and whispering lake ; 
His bed from the hemlock bough was riven ; 

His canopy—oh ! twas the broad blue heaven ; 
When the stars, as they solemnly traced the skies, 
Seemed gazing upon him with thoughtful eyes ; 
And the moon, in her monthly flight, threw down 
On the leafy forest a silvery crown. 

And wildering and wild was the life of his dreams, 
Mid the night-wood’s moan and the echo of streams. 


LINES, 


@N READING IN THE NEWSPAPER, THAT A YOUNG LADY OF GREAT MUSICAL CELE- 
BRITY, HAD STIPULATED WITH THE MANAGER, THAT SHE SHOULD NEVER BE 
REQUIRED TO APPEAR ON THE STAGE IN MALE ATTIRE. 
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TuHaT Paton, whose enchanting voice 
The admiring town bewitches, 
Should of her own free-will and choice, 
Refuse to wear the breeches, 
Seems rather strange, and at first sight, 
Might very well surprise one ; 
Though, if you judge the matter right, 
You'll think her scheme a wise one. 
For surely every modest belle, 
Of wedded joys ambitious, 
Must say that Paton acted well, 
And think her plan judicious : 
For manly brogues ’tis best to wait 
Till one great point is carried ; 
Then Paton lay your tempting bait, 
Nor wear them fill you’re married. Cc. J. D. 
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THE JOURNAL OF 4 WANDERING ENTHUSIAST. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HOFFMAN. 





Berlin, 18 


d the anti-chamber, my friend, the counsellor, came out to 
meet me, preventing my entrance into the Sanctuary, whence there issued 
the steam of tea and delicate perfumes. He looked extremely pleased, and 
somewhat knowing’ ; he smiled at me in asingular manner, and said: ‘ My 
dear friend, something delightful awaits you in the drawing-room,—an 
incomparable surprise on our dear New Year’s Eve,—but don’t be fright- 
ened now.’ His words struck to my heart ; gloomy presentiments arose 
in my mind, and I felt timid and anxious. The doors were thrown open. 
| stepped rashly forward; from the midst of the ladies upon the sofa, Her 
igure ote mene upon me ; it was she—she herself, whom I had not seen 
i pos e nim moments of my life shot in one powerful burning 
my soul. 
By what wonderous chance she had come hither 
,—what event had brought 
her into ” counsellor’s party, with whom I was not aware she was even 
ee all this I reflected not a moment; I possessed her again! 
aa fanart like one transfixed by magic. The counsellor gently 
eo y . oc Beige ‘Come, my friend, recollect yourself.’ Mechanically 
amas * “ ut I saw only her; and from my labouring breast there 
mie o ifficulty the words ‘ Good heavens! Julia here!’ I was close 
pests e. Now; for the first time, Julia perceived me. Rising, she 
wakes wn in eine and distant tone: ‘ I am happy to see you, sir; you 
Pinay iy well’ then, resuming her seat, she inquired of the lady sit- 
bility ing er, Are we to expect anything interesting at the theatre this 
Yo ' 
pe ae “ lovely flower that entices you with its beauty and fra- 
ide ite oes a i to examine its charming face, a sleek, cold basi- 
a i paca ae corte leaves to kill you with its hateful glance: so 
ait bight be cnitna eta awkwardly to the ladies; and, that the disagree- 
counsellor’s scaldine ¢ e silly, stepping back suddenly, I overturned the 
muiled st the sea ea upon his sprucely-plaited frill. The company 
Thus every thine w ors mishap, and laughed outright at my confusion. 
resioned Stig: fone: in becoming folly; but I manned myself with 
her's inidecray: of a. Julia had not laughed; my wandering looks met 
WME, sdécaon fate the life of love and poetry—shone upon me. 
adjoining Home og me one began to play upon the piano-forte in the 
whispered that i put the whole company into commotion. It was 
ormed divinel was a great foreign virtuoso, named Berger, who 
‘Don’t make so “sd al nw we must all listen with great attention. 
cellor, and invited the tipo ing with the tea-spoons, Maria,’ said the coun- 
of the hand, to a adies with a soft ‘ Eh bien!’ and a gentle movement 
Julia had Dag ate age nearer to the performer. 
with the rest, and walked slowly towards the door. Her 


As I entere 


entire form h 
a . 
t saw her = a a different appearance : she was taller than when 
, er charms had ripened into perfect luxuriance. . The 


singular ma 
ke of her white folding robe only half concealing her bosom and 
21 
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shoulders, with wide puffed sleeves reaching to her elbows; 
in the centre of her snowy forehead, and oddly gathered y 
braids, gave her a resemblance to the antique, so that sh 
the maidens in the painting of Mieris. And yet, stran 
to me, I thought I had somewhere seen, with waking se 
which Julia was metamorphosed. She drew off her g 
bracelets which circled her slender wrists corresponded 
attire, and contributed to call forth that dim recoll 
colours. 

Julia turned round to me before she entered the music-room, and Tthought 
that her angelic countenance was distorted with mockery and ridicule 
Something terrible and agonizing agitated me like a cramp in every muscle 
« O, he plays divinely!’ lisped a demoiselle, inspired by sweet tea; and| 
know not how it happened that her arm hung in mine, and I led her, or 
rather she led me, into the adjacent saloon. Berger was just then giving 
the effect of the wildest hurricane ; the mighty chords rose and fell like 
waves on the troubled ocean: it was delightful! Julia stood beside me, 
and said to me in sweeter and far more lovely accents than ever, ‘I wish 
you were at the piano singing plaintively of past pleasures and lost hopes! 
The foe had left me; and I fain would have expressed in the single name of 
Julia, all the heavenly joy that streamed upon me, but some persons passing 
between us had separated her from me. 

Berger had now suffered the storm to die away; and the heavens had 
become clear; and charming melodies came forth like the little golden 
clouds of morning, and floated in pianissimo. Deserved applause was be- 
stowed upon the pianist. The company moved to and fro, and so it came 
to pass that, suddenly, I found myself close to Julia. The spirit grew more 
powerful within me; I was on the point of pressing her to my breast in the 
frenzied agony of love, when the cursed face of a footman popped between 
us, and the man presented a large waiter, crying, in an hateful tone, ‘ Do 
you please to take any thing ?’ In the midst of the glasses, filled with smok- 
ing punch, stood an elegantly cut goblet, brimming, as it appeared, with the 
same beverage. How that came among the ordinary glasses he best knows 
with whom I am yet but half acquainted. Like Clement, in Octavian, he 
makes an agreeable flourish with one foot, and is uncommonly fond of red 
mantles and red feathers. Julia took this, his favourite crystal cup, and pre- 
sented it to me, saying, ‘ Do you receive this glass from my hand with the 
same pleasure that youused?’ < Julia, Julia!’ sighed I, taking the goblet. 
I pressed the tips of her tender fingers; electric sparks flew through my 
veins and arteries; I drank and drank. It seemed as if little blue flames 
flickered up about my glass and lips. The goblet was empty ; and it hap- 
pened, I know not how, that I found myself seated upon the Ottomat, 
in a cabinet, illumined by a solitary alabaster lamp, Julia was beside mé, 
regarding me with looks of pure and ferventlove as she was wont. Berger 


her hair, 

P behind in May 
© Was not unlike 
Se as she appeared 
nses, the being into 
loves, and even the 
with the rest of her 
ection in more lively 


had resumed his place at the piano; he was playing the andante of one of 


Mozart’s sublime symphonies, and the graceful flow of sounds brought to 
my recollection all the sunny hours of my past existence. Yes, it was Julia ; 
Julia herself, lovely and mild as an angel! Our discourse, the tender com 
plaints of love, a dialogue of looks more eloquent than words ; her hand 
restedin mine. ‘ Now, I will never quit thee; thy love is the spark thst 
glows within my breast, the soul of my poetry, the spirit of my music. 
Without thee all is dead and drear; but art thou come to remain mint 
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»” Atthat moment an awkward spider-legged fellow, with project- 
for ever like a frog, tottered into the room, simpering and screaming in 
ing eyes ‘itones, “Where the devil is my wife all this while ?” Julia in- 
ye ath saying, ina distant manner, ‘ Shall we join the company? 
me hand i8 looking for me. You have been highly amusing, always in 
My bes usual; but you must have a care when you are taking your wine,’ 
nr legged coxcomb took her hand. She followed him laughing, 


« dor- 
srt 7 ‘Lost for ever!’ I exclaimed. ‘ Ay, certainly, codille, 
si friend,’ cried a brute playing ombre. I rushed out—and into the stormy 


ng alk to and fro under the lime kilns may-be agreeable enough at other 
simes, but‘not on a New Year’s Eve, during a severe frost and a snow- 
torm. This Ifelt, at last, bareheaded and unmantled as I was, when an 
icy chill began to supplant the fever in my veins, I passed rapidly over 
the bridge of the opera, then turned and ran across the sluice-bridge, passed 
the mint, and found myself in Jaeger-street, close to Shiermame’s coffee- 
house. Friendly lights were burning in the public rooms. I was about to 
enter, for I was freezing with cold, and thirsted after a cup of some reviv- 
ing cordial, when a party issued forth in high glee. They were loud in 
praise of the excellent oysters, and capital Kilfer wine. ‘ Hewas right,” said 
one of them, whom I perceived by the light of a lamp to be a dashing 
oficer; he was right who abused the d—d rascals last year, because they 
vould not come out with their Eilfer in 1794.’ They all laughed aloud. 
Unconsciously I had passed on a few paces, and stopped before a cellar, 
from which a single solitary light faintly glimmered. Did not Shakspeare’s 
Henry once feel himself so humbled and exhausted that he was fain to slake 
his thirst with wretched small-beer ?’ In fact, the same occurred to me; 
my tongue languished for a draught of English beverage, and I descended 
briskly into the cellar. ‘ What will you take, sir?’ said the host, advanc- 
a als it pot, his cap. I requested a flask of good English beer, 
and alarge pipe of his best Virginia ; over which I soon fell into a train of 
such sublime cogitations, that the demon left persecuting me for a time. 
‘Oh, counsellor ! had you seen me descend from your luminous drawing- 
room into the gloomy beer cellar, with what a proud and contemptuous sneer 
a you oy nit me, muttering to yourself—‘ No wonder that 
‘man should spoil one’s clothes by his awkwardness !’ 
I may have appeared strange to ‘he’ Beahls without either hat or cloak, 
mr riny a cpt seemed to quiver upon the man’s lips, when there 
: ng at the window, and a voice cried ‘ Open, open, it is I.’ 
uae sprang out, and presently returned, marching in with two lighted 
Het 8, “95 at arm’s length in the air; a tall, slender figure followed him. 
at to stoop on coming to the low door-way, and his head, conse- 
well , Came smartly in contact with it; but a thick, black cap, which he 
7? heneaka him from injury. He edged along the wall in a very pecu- 
shesa meng and seated himself directly opposite me, while the candles were 
On'the table before him. One might ventiite to say of him, at the 
pre ce, that he was distinguished and discontented. He ordered beer, 
a» gs a peevish tone, and with half-a-dozen whiffs created such a 
~,~e 800M swam in a cloud. His countenance had something 
: aa and attractive about it ; so that in despite of his forbidding 
jet blac Was instantly mightily taken with him. He wore his luxuriant 
air parted and falling down in numberless little ringlets on either 
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side, so that he resembled one of Rubens’ portraits. As he threw } 
large collar of his mantle, I perceived that h Joye nee 
8 : » + 7p at he was dressed jn a black 
kurtka, with many laces, and was much struck to see that he wore a ve 
pretty pantofies over his boots. I observed this as he was knocking th 
ashes out of his pipe, which he had finished in five minutes time. tam 
Our conversation did not at all harmonize, for the stranger was by¢ 

; : j ‘ Usied 
with a variety of curious plants which he had taken out of a box, and which 
he seemed to examine with peculiar satisfaction. I expressed my admiration 
of the beautiful roots, and inquired, as they seemed to be fresh gathered 
whether he had got them from the botanical gardens, or at Boucher’s? He 
smiled somewhat oddly, and replied, ‘ Botany does not seem to be your 
forte, sir, or you would not have asked so.’ He checked himself, < gijjy’ 
said I, half aloud ; ‘ A question,’ added he courageously. ‘ You weuld have 
recognised them,’ he continued, ‘ at one glance, as Indian plants, ang, 
moreover, that they grow upon Chimborazo.’ The stranger uttered the 
last sentence in an under-tone, and you may suppose that I felt an extraor. 
dinary sensation. Every question that I framed died upon my lips; but the 
more vehemently did a presentiment glow within my breast, and I felt as if 
I had not so often seen the stranger, as often thought of him. 

There was another knock at the window, The host opened the door, and 
a voice called out, ‘ Have the goodness to cover your looking-glass.’ ‘ Ha, 
ha! said mine host, there comes General Suwarrow; he’s very late, too,’ 
He drew a curtain over the glass, and a meagre, diminutive man, sprang in 
with awkward haste, (heavily nimble I might have said), enveloped ina 
long cloak of a singular brown colour, which, as he hopped along the roon, 
waved about him in numerous folds, so that in the rays of the candles it 
looked like a variety of figures in motion, and reminded me of Euster’s 
Phantasmagoria. The little man rubbed his hands, which were hidden be- 
neath his capacious sleeves, exclaiming ‘ cold! cold! oh, how cold! In 
Italy it is different,—quite different.’ After a deal of bustle he seated him- 
self between the tall stranger and myself, saying, ‘ This is a dreadful smoke; 
tobacco against tobacco ;—oh, had I buta pinch!’ I had the polished-steel 
snuff-box-that thou gavest me in my pocket, and, with a good intention, at 
least, I presented itto him. He no sooner saw it, however, than he thrust 
out both his hands to push it from him, and, turning his face away, 
exclaimed, ‘ Away with the detested mirror!’ His voice was terrific ; and, 
as I stared at him with astonishment, he had become totally metamorphosel. 
The little man had sprung into the room, with a gay, youthful countenance, 
but now he turned upon me the pale and wrinkled brow of an old man, with 
eyes deeply sunk. Filled with terror, I turned to the tall stranger. ‘ For 
heaven’s sake only look!’ I would have exclaimed, had I not seen that he 
took no notice at all of what was passing, but seemed absorbed in the con- 
templation of his Chimborazo plants; and at the same instant the pgm 
man demanded ‘ some northern wine,’ as he affectedly expressed himself. 

_ By degrees the conversation grew more connected. The little man W* 
disagreeable and disgusting to me : the other possessed the secret of givi¥s 
a deep and delightful interest to apparently trivial topics, notwithstanding, 
he seemed to combat with his delivery; nay, often introduced an irrelative 
word that gave a piquant originality to his discourse ; and thus ingratiating 
himself more and more with me, he softened the disagreeable impressi" 
made by the dwarf. The latter seemed composed altogether of elastic sprins* 
for he jumped about from one corner of his chair to the other, gesticulatng 
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deal with his hands; and a stream of ice ran down my back, when I 
a ws that he looked upon me with two distinct faces. He often, I 
ass d his old face upon the tall man, whose placid ease was sin- 


copved, turme 
ates with the restless motion of the dwarf, though not so fear- 


; me b OF 
ul) ‘ts 5 ssquertle of life, the spirit often looks with beaming eyes from 


out the mask, recognising a relative; and so it may have happened, that we 
shree isolated being’s 1n the cellar looked upon and recognised each other. 
Our conversation fell into that train which arises only between spirits deeply 
wounded or perverted. That has its hook, too,’ said the tall stranger. 
‘Alas’ I exclaimed, ‘how many hooks has the devil stuck up every where, 
a chamber walls, in arbors, and on hedges of roses, on which, in passing, 
yeleave some portion of our dear self hanging! It appears that we all of 
ys have already lost something in this manner; although, for my own part, 
itis only my hat and cloak that I miss this evening; both arehanging ona 
hook in the counsellor’s anti-chamber, as you know.’ The two strangers 
were visibly struck, as by some unexpected blow. The pigmy man gave me 
v ehtfl look with his old countenance, then sprang instantly upon a 
chair, and drew the curtain closer over the looking-glass, while the taller 
one carefully snuffed the candles. 

The aceaihainn recovered but slowly, and turned upon a young painter 
named Philips, and the portrait of a princess, which he had painted with the 
enthusiasm of love and the earnest desire after excellence, with which his 
mistress’s noble spirit had inspired him. ‘It seems ready to speak,’ said 
the tall stranger, and yet it is not a portrait, but animage. ‘It is exactly 
eo,’ said 1; ‘one might say that it was stolen from the looking-glass.’ At 
these words the little man jumped up in a fury with his old face and glaring 
eyes, and screamed ‘ That is silly, that is ridiculous! Who can steal 
images from a looking-glass ? Whocan do that? The devil! you think, 
perhaps. Ho, ho, brother! he breaksthe glass with his clumsy talons, and 
the delicate white hands of the lady’s portrait are wounded and bloody ! 
Ridiculous folly! Show me the mirror’s refiection; show me the image 
stolen from the looking-glass, and I will show you the grand leap of a 
a fathoms downwards, you sorry fellow!’ The tallman now rose 
from his seat; and striding towards the infuriated dwarf, said, in a menac- 
Ny ‘Don’t make yourself so disagreeable, my friend, or you shall 
a the —_ leap down the stairs, head foremost ; no doubt it is misera- 
7 —e on your own reflection.’ ‘Ha, ha, ha!’ rejoined the other 
mA and screaming in a tone of frenzied contempt—‘ ha, ha, ha! say 
ble fellow! pent ButI have got my beautiful shadow. O you misera- 
par os ag yet my shadow! With that he sprang out of the room; 
ill my or arTy rom without laughing in derision, and howling ‘ I have 
uae a seemed struck with death: fallen back in his chair, with 
bande cand “eae his countenance, he supported his head on both 
sympathy. « On ae deep sigh. ‘What ails thee P’ I inquired with 
friendly to us, wh : e replied, ‘that wicked man who seemed so un- 

‘uta oe as followed me every where, even into this dismal 

wW under the table a — “ta be alone,— for at most a spirit of earth popped 
ia deereet eat the fallen crumbs,—that wicked man has cast me 
shadow, .F oy ! misery. Alas! I have lost, irrecoverably lost, my 
arewell ’ He rose, and walked down the centre of the room to 
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thedoor. All was bright around him; his body cast no shadow 
with rapture, I ran after him. ‘ Peter Schlemihl! Petey Schlemih} '« 

exclaimed, overjoyed; but he had thrown off his slippers. 1 saw bin ae, 
over the watch-tower, and disappear in night. When I would nia 
returned into the cellar, the host banged the door in my face exclaiming 
‘ God preserve me from such guests !’ : mg, 


Filled 





Here Mathieu is my friend, and his porter a wakeful man: he 5 

the door to me immediately as I rang the bell at the Golden Eagle, | 
explained in what manner I had slipped away from the company withog 
my hat and cloak; in the latter I had left my key, and to knock up the deaf 
chambermaid would be impossible. The friendly fellow, (I mean the por. 
ter), opened a chamber to me, placed lights, and wished me a good night, 
The splendid mirror was covered with a curtain ; I know not myself how it 
happened, that I drew the curtain aside, and placed both the candles upon 
the marble-slab beneath the glass. Looking in it, I found myself 80 pale 
and disfigured, that I scarcely knew my own features ; it appeared, also, as 
though a dark figure fluttered in the deepest back-ground of the mirror. 4s 
I fixed my gaze and my attention more and more intently upon it, the 
lineaments of a beautiful female form unfolded themselves more distinctly in 
the strange magical glitter. Irecognised Julia. Inflamed with ardent pa. 
sion, I sighed aloud, ‘Julia! Julia!’ At that momeut I was startled bya 
groaning and gasping behind the curtain of a bed in the furthermost corner 
of the room. I listened; the groans grew louder and louder; Julia’s image 
had vanished. Vanquishing a sudden impulse of fear, I seized a light, 
tore open the curtains, and looked into the bed. How shall I describe to 
you my sensations on perceiving the little stranger who lay there, with his 
youthful countenance, although painfully distorted, sighing in his sleep, and 
crying out, ‘ Guilietta! Guilietta!’ The sound of that name carried fire 
into my heart ; my terror had left me; I seized him, and, shaking him vio- 
lently, exclaimed ‘ Holloa! my friend, how came you in my chamber! 
Awake, and be good enough to take yourself off to the devil!’ The dwarf 
opened his eyes, and regarded me with a melancholy look. ‘ That wasa 
frightful dream,’ said he, ‘I thank thee for waking me out of it.’ His 
words were but gentle sighs. I know not how it was that the little man 
appeared to me quite changed, and the anguish with which he was seized 
cut me to the heart, so that my anger was turned into.deep commiseration. 
It required but few words to explain that the porter had, by mistake, put 
me into his room, and to apologize for the intrusion which had disturbed 
hisrest. ‘ Sir,’ said the little man to me, ‘ I must have appeared to you 
ridiculous and extravagant in the cellar; I cannot deny that, at certain times, 
a mad demon haunts me, hurrying me beyond all the bounds of politenes 
and propriety. Does not the same sometimes happen to yourself? °¥ 
yes,’ I replied timidly, ‘ only this evening, when I beheld Julia again; 
‘ Julia!’ shrieked the dwarf, and a sudden convulsion of his features ch 
them into those of an old man. ‘Qh! let me rest! Cover the mirror, 
beseech you.’ This he said quite faint, and looking back upon his pillow. 


—— nl 





_* Peter Schlemihl’s wonderful history, given to the world by Adelbert von Char- 
nisso, and, published by the Baron de Te Motte . Fouqué,. having been translated 
English by Mr. Bowring, is doubtless known to most of our readers. 
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name of my lost mistress seems to awaken singular emo- 
; nay, your agreeable features change perceptibly; how- 
ever, | hope to spend the night peaceably with you, and therefore, I will 
vover the glass and retire to bed. He raised himself up, gazed on me 
with mild and kindly looks in his young face, and, taking my hand, pressed 
it tly, saying’, 
& jsfortane. Do you, too?—Julia! Guilietta! Well, no matter, you 
exercise an irresistible power over me. I cannot help it; I must dis- 
close to you my deepest secret,—then hate, then despise me!’ With that 
he rose slowly, shrouded himself in his large white robe-de-chambre, and 
then slid softly, more like a thing of air than of flesh and blood, to the 
nirror, before which he placed himself. Alas! clear and distinct were the 
reflections of the two candles, the furniture in the room, and myself ;—but 
the dwarf’s figure was not to be seen in the glass; not a ray reflected his 
face closely bent towards the surface of the mirror. He hurried round to 
me with marks of the deepest despair in his countenance, and pressed my 
hand in his. ‘ You are now acquainted with my boundless misery,’ said he 
‘Schlemihl, good soul, is enviable compared with me, reprobate that I am } 
Thoughtless he sold his shadow ; but I—I gave my reflection to ner. Oh! 
oh! oh!’ Then deeply groaning, with his hands pressed upon his eyes 
he tottered to the bed, and quickly threw himself into it. I remained trans- 
fixed. Suspicion, contempt, terror, compassion, and sympathy, and I know 
not what sentiments, for and against the hapless dwarf, contended in my 
breast. He began, however, in a short time, to snore so melodiously, that 
be oe. the narcotic power of histones. I covered the mirror, 
ae ed the lights, threw myself into bed, and soon fell into a deep 
Itmay have been morning when a bri i 
ght glare of light awoke me. 
ree of bed, and perceived my emai Blow aa at the table i 
pee coat robe, with his nightcap on, and his back turned towards 
all : i ne usily by the light of the two burning candles. He looked 
gly phantom-like, and inspired me with a secret terror; but, sud 
denly, I fell into a dream,.and I thought I i iesclie’s, 
siting by Julia’e ai » An ought I was again at the counsellor’s 
r % y Julia's side upon the ottoman. However, it seemed to me that 
he w ole company was a ludicrous twelfth-ni h hibiti 
tonsils 1dicr night exhibition at some confec- 
a e counsellor himself being a pretty figure of paste and 
with a large frill of post-paper.. High ; peas 
beshen:- Julia: stood u en - Higher and higher grew the trees and rose- 
tee hes flickered a presented to me the crystal goblet, out of which 
dvacf stood behind re’ <e: en I felt somebody twitching my sleeve. The 
nit dda not | oh e, with his wrinkled face on, and whispered, ‘ Drink 
wii ois oe her narrowly. Have you not seen her in the 
Ini g pictures of Breughel, Callot, or Rembrandt?’ I shuddered bef 
;for, truly, to look st h : f uddered before 
resembled the entic; er white folding robe and her head-dress, she 
vorks of those oe amsels surrounded by Stygian monsters, in the 
and your reflection tas.’ Midaed are you afraid?’ said Julia, ‘ I have you 
shoulder in the form of, took the goblet, but the dwarf leaped upon my 
ing‘ Drink not! rte mn wre ee waving his tail in the flames and squeak- 
moving “ ore vets Now all the sugared figures became ani- 
counsellor tripped. = e hands and feet in a pantomimic dance. The 
, my friend oP ee me, saying in an affected voice, ‘ Why all this 
: hy all this hubbub? Do but place yourself upon 


jour own d 
ear feet, for I have for some time remarked, that you are 
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striding in the air over chairs and tables.” The dwarf had 4; 
Julia no longer held the goblet in her hand. ‘ Why would you 
said she ; was not then the pure brilliant flame that streamed 
out of the goblet the kiss, as you once received it from me ?” 
to press her to my bosom, when Peter Schlemihl interposed him 
‘That is mine, who is married to Raskall.’ He had trodden UPON seyers| 
Liliputian figures, and they groaned piteously. But soon these fantastic 
forms multiplied themselves to hundreds and thousands, tripping about me 
in many-coloured, hateful crowds, and buzzing like a swarm of be 
The counsellor of paste and sugar swung himself up to my cravat, and 
tugged at it as if he would strangle me. ‘ Accursed imp!’ cried I aloy 
and awoke. It was perfect day, about eleven o’clock at noon. ‘Then the 
whole affair of the dwarf was also a dream,’ thought I, just as the seryan; 
entering with my breakfast informed me, that the strange gentleman who 
had shared my room had set off at day-break, leaving his best regards fo; 
me. Upon the table at which the phantom-like dwarf had been seatej 
during the night, I found a newly-written manuscript, the contents of which 
I will impart to thee, as it is, doubtless, his own wonderful history. 


W. S. S. 


Sappeared, 
not drink? 
towards you 
T Was abo 
self, Saying, 


[The manuscript alluded to by our correspondent will be given in our next number. 
Ed. Zit. Mag.] 


LINES ON REVISITING LOUGH TAY. 


I. 
Once more, fair lake, my wandering way 
Along thy peaceful shore I’ll bend ; 
Once more, fair lake, I'll proudly stray 
Where high thy towering rocks ascend ; 
Though rich the vales around me spread ; 
Though green the hills around me rise— 
More sweet to me each cliff to tread— 
Where thy bright waters greet mine eyes. 
I. 
Bright are thy waves,—yet soon the shade 
Of envious night shall o’er them lower ; 
But morning’s sun shall gild each glade, 
And robe in brightness every flower ; 
But ah! for me no morn shall beam, 
No sun to chase my bosom’s gloom— 
My life—the same dull joyless dream ; 
My only hope—an early tomb ! 
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DEATH AND THE DRUNKARDS. 


: s, once, a company of foolish gallants who spent 

Tasne Sead stews, and sniilged themselves in gambling and 
rene ofallkinds. Night and day they did little else, but dance to the 
er of lates and harps, and play at dice, and eat and drink beyond their 
night so that by such abominable superfiuity, they, in a cursed manner, 
made sacrifice to the Devil within his own temple ; attended in their orgies 
by tumblers, and young idle fruit girls, and singers with harps, and old bawds, 
which be the very Devil’s officers, kindling and blowing the lecherous fire 
that is annexed to gluttony. 

It was grisly to hear these gallants swear, their oaths were so great and - 
damnable; and, as if the Jews had not done violence enough to our blessed 
Lord, they, in their imaginations, tore his body, each of them laughing at 
the daring wickedness of the others. 

These three rioters were one morning drinking as usual in a tavern, and 
as they sate they heard a bell clink before a corpse which was being carried 
toits grave. Then one of them called to his boy and said: ‘ Go and ask 
readily what corpse this is now passing forth by the gate, and look thou re- 
port his name well.’ 

‘Sir,’ quoth the boy, ‘I knew it two hours before you camehere. He 
was an old companion of yours, and was slain suddenly ; for as he sate 
drunken on his bench, there came a secret thief, men call Death, (that kills all 
the people in this country) and with his spear he smote his heart in two, and 
then went his way without speaking. He hath slain a thousand this pesti- 
lence; and, master, ere you come into his presence, methinks it were full 
necessary to beware of him, and to be evermore ready to meethim. Thus 
taught me my dame.’ 

‘By Saint Mary,’ said the host of the tavern, ‘the child says truly ; 
for this fearful thing hath slain this year, within a village about a mile hence, 
both men, women, and children, so that I trow he has his habitation there. 
Itwere great wisdom to be well advised about him. 

Then up spake one of the rioters and said: ‘ God’s arms! is it such peril 
to meet with him ? I vow by Christ’s bones that I’ll seek him by stile and 
street. Hearken, my boys, we three are one: let each hold up his hand, 
and become brothers, and we will kill this false traitor Death. Before night 
he shall be slain,—he that so many slayeth.’ And so saying, he shouted a 
ternble oath. 

Then these three having plighted their troths to live and die by each other, 
an up all drunken in their rage, and went towards the hamlet of which 

¢taverner had spoken ; and as they went reeling along the way, they 
roared out with their thick voices, ‘ Death shall be dead if we can catch him.’ 
fh They had not gone half a mile, when lo! just as they were crossing a gate, 

*y Saw a poor old man, who greeted them full meekly and said, ‘ Now, 

save you, lords!’ 

wh proudest of these three rioters answered, ‘ What, thou sorry churl, 

ee thou wrapped so closely over save thy face ? Why dost continue to 
© 1n such great age ?? 

a this the old man looked him in the visage, and said, ‘ Because I can- 

meet a man, neither in city nor in village, even though I walked into 


the Indies, who would change his youth for my age; and therefore I must 
2 K 
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still keep my age, as long as God pleases. Death will not have my lif 
alas ! And thus walk I, like a restless caitiff; and on the ground which ¢ 
my mother’s gate, I knock night and morning with my staff, crying, «4 : 
mother, let me in. Lo! how I vanish flesh and blood. When Hie ear 

; . : my 
weary bones be still ? Mother, with you would I change the chest that ha 
been so long a time in my chamber, yea, for a hair shroud to wrap me in,’ 
But she will not do me such kindness, for which full pale and welked is ut 
face. Yet, sirs, itis not courteous in you to speak roughly to an old may 
except he trespass in word or deed ; for it is said in holy writ, as you ra 
yourselves see, that ye should not rise against a hoary head ; therefore do 
no more harm now to an old man, than ye would a man should do to youin 
age, if that ye abide so long ; and so God be with you ever! I must go ny 
ways. 

‘ Nay, old churl, by St. John thou partest not so lightly,’ swore one of 
these rioters. ‘ Thou spakest right now of that traitor Death, that slayeth 
all our friends in this country. Thou art his spy; and believe me thou 
shalt either tell where he is, or by the holy sacrament, thou shalt rue it; for, 
truly, thou art one of his accomplices to kill us young folk, thou false thief’ 

‘ Now sirs,’ then quoth this old man, ‘if you truly wish to find Death, 
turn up this crooked way, for by my faith, I left him in that grove under a 
tree, and there he will stay nothing hiding himself for all your boasting. See 
ye that oak ? right there shall ye meet him; and Christ that bought again 
mankind save and amend you !’ 

Thus spake the old man ; and away ran these three rioters till they came 
to the tree, under which behold they found well nigh eight bushels of fine 
gold florins. They were so glad of this sight, that they sought no longer 
after Death ; but looking round them, they sate down on the hard roots of 
the tree, nothing heeding the uneasiness of the seat, so eager were they to 
be near the precious hoard. 

‘Brethren,’ said the worst of the three, ‘ take heed what I shall say. 
Fortune hath given us this treasure to the end we may live all our lives in 
mirth and jollity. As it came lightly, lightly let us spend it. Who would 
have thought,’ continued he, swearing a great oath, ‘ that we should have 
met such luck to-day? If this gold could but be carried out of this grove 
home to my house, then were we.in high felicity ; but it may not be done by 
day, for men would say we were strong thieves, and hang us for possessing 
our own treasure; no: it must be carried by night, wisely and slily ; there- 
fore I am of opinion that we draw lots, and he who draws the lowest shall 
run to the town with blithe heart, and bring us bread and wine ; while the 
other two shall subtly keep the treasure, and when it is night, we will take 
it by one assent where we may think best.’ 

Then he brought the lots in his hand, and bade them draw, and the _— 
fell on the young one; and anon he went forth toward the town. Now all 
as soon as he was departed, the rioter who spake before said thus unto his 
fellow :— ~- 

‘ Thou knowest well thou art my sworn brother ; therefore will I tell thee 
thy profit. Our fellow is gone and here is gold, and that full great stor, 
which is to be shared among us three ; but if I can shape it so, that 1t my 
be parted among us two, had I not done a friend’s turn to thee ?’ ' 

The other answered, ‘I cannot think how that may be: he knows ¥é 


that the gold is with us. What, therefore, should we do ?—What could v¢ 
say to him ?’ 
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Shall it be counsel then 9’__said the first: ‘ If so, I will tell you in few 


bring it about.’ ! 
— ered ‘I plight thee my troth that I will not bewray 


thee.” ‘SHE 
Now,’ this wicked hazarder, ‘ thou knowest well that we are two, 
psi el be stronger than one. Look, when he is set down, that 
a sige anon, and make as though thou playest with him, and while ye are 
snuggling as in game, I will stab him through his two sides; and do thou 
ae And then, my dear friend, shall this gold be 


e with thy dagger. | 
eine thee x me; and so shall we be able to fulfil our desires, and 


play atdice at our own will.’ | 
Thus be these two hazarders agreed to slay the third, who, as he went 


song the road, kept rolling up and down in his heart the beauty of these 
bright and new florins. ‘O Lord!’ quoth he, ‘that I might but have this 
treasure to myself alone! There would be no man under the heavens that 


should live so merry as I.’ 
And at the last the fiend put it into his thought that he should buy poison 


f to slay his fellows: for the fiend found him living in such a wanton way, 
h, that he lusted to bring him to sorrow ; therefore he made this hazarder de- 
a termine to do the homicide, and never to repent. So he went straightways 
% uito an apothecary in the town, and prayed him that he would sell some 
HW poison to kill the rats in his house, and there was also a polecat that, as he 

wid, slew his capons, and he would fain be rid of such destroying vermin. 
‘ The apothecary answered, ‘Thou shalt have a thing, that if it be taken by 
’ ‘uy creature in this world, though it be no more in quantity than a grain of 


wheat, he shall anon lose his life; yea, he shall wither away in less time 
than thou wilt go a mile, the poison is so strong and violent.’ 
! Then this cursed man took into his hand the poison in a box, and went 
into the next street, and borrowed three large bottles, and poured the poison 
0 two of them, keeping the third clean for his own drink. And when with 
a ge he had filled his great bottles with wine, he repaired again to his 
i What need is there to say more? For even as they had planned his death, 
nso have they slew him, and that quickly. And when it was done, thus 
‘pake the worst of these rioters :— 
e iy let us sit and drink, and make us merry, and afterwards we will 
® his body in the ground.’ 
a d with these words he took the bottle where the poison was, and drank, 
‘et to his fellow ; and anon there came upon them strange signs of 
Po'soning, and they perished. 
us ended be these two homicides ; and also their false companion ; and 


us did they find Death under the oak in the old grove.* 


eee 








+ 
Tenner 18 a prose modernisation of one of the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer. 
the » WhO has been deterred from the pages of this great poet, in consequence of 
struck wi ee that they are insurmountably obsolete and difficult, will perhaps be 
are Chaucer’ € grand and simple power shewn here ; and when he learns that the words 

t © own, he may get rid of his timidity and go at once to the original works, 


W . : i 
here he Will be richly rewarded for a little preliminary trouble. This is the only aim 
for every alteration of Chaucer is an injury- 
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THE WILD NAVIGATOR. 


Why this is very Midsummer madness ! 





Oh Father Sea, Oh Father Sea! 

Whether grim powers or smiles may be 

Thy mood—thou art the throne for me— 
Hurra ! 


Away my little boat and I, 

Over thy broad breast how we fly ! 

And faith, thou bear’st us gloriously ! 
Hurra ! 


How now, old father !—art thou vext ? 

Eh? whither wilt thou hurl us next ?— 

Angry with me ?—pshaw !—state pretext— 
° Ha! cha! 


Look on me father! how I lie 
In thy broad bosom trustingly ! 
‘ Hast thou the heart?’ I shall not die 
By thee, Dadda! 


Aye—shake thy foam-wreathed curls—what care 
I, for thy wrath? thou wilt not dare 
Wet one lock of my raven hair! 

Bah! Bah! 


What ! thou wilt really have it so !— 
Up—up—on thy topmast wave I go! 
Now—down—to the dark abyss below ! 

But, safe we are! 


Now, thy tremendous bosom riven— 
Forward, like light’nings light, I’m driven, 
Darting along thy briny heaven— 

A shooting star ! 


What, up again? and bellowing loud, 
Wilt hurl me up to yonder cloud ? 
It shall not serve me for a shroud— 
But victory’s car ! 


What, ho !—Curlew !—successful winner 
Of our dad’s spoils, as I’m a sinner, 
I’m hungry—ask me to thy dinner— 

Ah! Ah! 


Come! close thy weary wing, and sit 

Upon my light sail—resting it, 

And thou and I will chat—as fit 

Brothers we are. 
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MODERN POETS OF GERMANY.* 


In presenting the modern and most popular Poets of Germany to th 
notice of our English readers, we can scarcely introduce them eo 
than through the medium of the criticisms of their own countrymen, The 
high reputation which reviewers in general, in Germany, and those of 
Leipsig in particular, have obtained all over Europe, render little apology 
necessary for presenting their sentiments and observations to our friends 
in an English dress. Of the three first poets who are the subjects of the 
following observations, Pape enjoyed the highest reputation, as will reaqj! 
be imagined from the circumstance of the Baron de la Motte Fouque’s cop. 
descending to become his editor and biographer; he was, however, an 
unfortunate man struggling against poverty and various calamities, which, 
combined with disease, brought him to the grave in 1817. The brilliant 
nobleman who is the author of the Lyrical Leaves, is a richer, a happier 
man; hiscompositions entitle him to beconsideredthe ‘ Moore of Germany, 
Heine is an author of great promise, and in a different style no less popular, 
—The following extracts respecting the several works of these writers are 
from the ‘ Leipziger Literatur Zeitung,’ for Feb. 1823, the most important 
and best conducted periodical upon the continent. 


EXTRACTS FROM GERMAN CRITICISMS. 


Pape’s poems are all of them (for the very few exceptions are scarcely 
worth a particular notice) imbued with a spirit of melancholy which pervades 
even the lightest of his compositions. Of these, the trifles entitled ‘The 
Gay World,’ are unquestionably the best, and their popularity does honor 
to the simplicity and spirit of the national taste. Of the more important, 
and indeed of his poems in general, the character cannot better be described 
than by the following extracts from his ‘ Letters to Sidonia,’ which, above 
all his other works, present a most faithful and impressive picture of the real 
disposition of the poet, condemned as he was to a dull and monotonous life, 
and bowed down to the earth by the pressure of overwhelming calamity :— 


The stream of life, however pure it flow, 

Is onward swept by sorrow’s ocean wave. 

So, on this earth the holiest joy we know 

Is mixed with bitter pain—a foretaste of the grave. 

And Fancy !—when the bright and distant scenes 

Of thy creative powers nearer steal, 

How few retain their smiles! Ah flattering dreams, 

But half fulfilled how bitterly we feel ;— 

Yet thou art happy !—thou, to whose rich mind 

The boon of calm content is kindly given ; 

Thou, who to all earth’s agonies resigned, : 

Look’st but from these to raise thine eye to Heaven. 

_ The dark and gloomy tint thrown by compelling circumstances over his 

view of life, colours equally his elegies, his songs, and even his romances. 
However widely we may differ from him in opinion, yet we cannot but allow 


that there is something in such feelings sadly interesting to ours, and, ™ 





————«, 





* Poems by Samuel Chris. Pape, with a Biographical Introduction, by the Baron . 
la Motte Fouqué, Osiander, Tubingen, 1821; Lyrical Leaves, by Count Augustus v0 
Platen Hallermiinde, Leipsig, 1821; Poems by H. Heine, Maurer, Berlin, 1822. 
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i t is real, so much that is good, 
at least, there is so much tha » 801 
mp be ‘nsensible to the value of poetry which appears to speak 
that we Se istence from the very inmost recesses of the 


receive its exl tet 
the language, and autiful, and indeed even original, in the 


reis something very be leed 
me = reel of that vacancy of soul, that aspiration of heart, that in- 
a of human gratification, that ‘ longing after immortality,’ in short, 
§ 


whose mind is not entirely absorbed by human pur- 
tare ap aes nat or other, have been sensible, and which he him- 
— pathetically describes in his ‘ Warning.’ Even love, in its most 
malted and happiest state, is insufficient to satisfy the human craving for 
something yet more exalted, something approaching still nearer to felicity. 
Of the graver poems, the ‘ Paradise’ is the most graceful and pathetic ;—it 
describes the exiles expelled from Eden, wearied with toil and travei, and 
heart-broken by the consciousness of their guilt and loneliness, resigning 
themselves to sleep, and recovering in a blissful dream the felicity they had 
ost. Then follows the ‘Address to the Loved One snatched from him by 
Death,’ which is exceedingly tender and beautiful ; so is the ‘ Last Evening.’ 
‘To Sidonia Dying,’ and the ‘ Answer,’ the ‘ Elegy,’ and ‘ Retrospection.’ 
Of the ballads and romances, the best are ‘ Dear Mary,’ the ‘ Girl of Italy,’ 


this 1 


the ‘Mourner,’ and the ‘ Songstress,’ who was the poet’s mistress; 


‘Homesick’ we give entire as the best specimen of the minor poems of our 


author :— , 


Home ! home, thou blessed land of peace, 

Where swords are sheathed, and chains are broken ! 
Home! where the wanderer’s sorrows cease, 

Where the lover’s vow is freely spoken! 


Oh ! art thou but a phantom shade! 

A dream, the sufferer’s sleep deceiving ; 
Is there such land? Am I betrayed 

By thee sweet Hope in thus believing. 


Where must I seek thy rest sweet home ? 
Upwards this sad pale cheek is turning, 
To where in yonder bright blue dome 
Myriads of starry lights are burning. 


Thy airs, in the still midnight hour, 

Waft an eternal fragrance round me ; 

And everlasting blossoms shower 

Sweets on the chain, which here hath bound me. 


And melodies, sweet home, of thee 

Pour balmy transports o’er my spirit— 

Till sleep’s dear bonds are burst—Ah, me ! 
Oh! when shall I thy bliss inherit. 


The « Lyrical Leaves’ of the Count von Platen are in a much bolder style, 
as sreeasior and smootherin their versification. Hehimself appears to place 
oe value upon some few, which he distinguishes by a particular 
Hig’ and to the singular style of which the ear soon becomes accustomed. 
pe “seme to take the very highest flights of’ fancy, displays itself in bold 

“autiful images, which have all the luxuriance and passion of the orien- 
writers. We give one of the very simplest of his poems as a specimen :— 


When in joy of the bright golden goblet I sip, 

Wild rises the thought of my heart to my lip ! 

Like pearls the sweet strain in rich eloquence flowing, 
Which I scatter around me in chaplets all glowing 


© 
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MODERN POETS OF GERMANY. 


With the fire of the spirit—the frenzy of wine ! 

Which throws o’er the pale pear! its splendour divine. 
Led by thee bright inspirer! from anger’s stern gras 

I dare snatch the red steel, and bid love’s finger’s clasp 
The weapon now harmless, for high above danger 

Thy finger divine guides the eloquent ranger ! 

All secrets and wonders by thee are revealed, 

And nought from the cup-bearer’s knowledge concealed. 


Oh! spirit of glory! possessed by thy sway, 

No night ever clouds me, eternally day 

I revel in brightness—cold prudence hath vanished, 
And earth with its dullness and grossness is banished. 
Woe! woe, to the wretch who hath never resigned 
To thee, sovereign of rapture, his soul, and his mind! 


We are particularly pleased by the generality of these poems. They areal 
good, but some possess all the magic of the most musicial versifications, 
and are very beautiful and original. The author has not succeeded equally 
well in his romances ; his imitations of the old Spanish romances have many 
faults, and contain besides, some very tedious digressions, neither is ‘£] 
buen Conde,” properly translated, by ‘ good Count.’ Buen here mean; 
noble. We hope, however, this poet will fulfil the promise which he makes 
in his ‘ Epilogue to Friends ;’ but in the mean time, we cannot possibly 
agree with him in the opinion which he expresses, that poetry is only valua- 
ble when it disposes the mind to piety; this idea, beautiful and sublime as 
it may appear, is in reality, partial, and circumscribed ; according to this 
doctrine, all the glowing and magnificent poetry of India and Persia, posses- 
ses no true poetical value (at best only historical value) ; and a pious spiritual 
song of the 19th century, must exceedin merit all the productions of Homer, 
and Sophocles! to what mistaken judgments such ideas may lead us, ve 
have lately in Pustkuchen’s opinions of Goethe, been furnished with a most 
lamentable proof. | 

The poems of H. Heine, are distinguished by a more forceful energy; 
the outbreakings of the fire, and vehemence of a youthful and vigorous 
spirit, struggling to give vent to its feelings, in that strong yet natural 
mode of expression which is at present so much to the popular taste. 
Vigorous as his genius undoubtedly is, it can bend gracefully to the trammels 
of the sonnet, without losing any of the originality of its own manner. His 
favourite subject is the infidelity of his mistress, over which he pours the 
most stormy complaints, and recurs to it in all possible modes and shapes. 
The ‘ Images of Sleep,’ the amatory songs, and the romances have all the 
same idea. The volume contains many pathetic and impassioned _ 
more particularly the ‘ Bridal Night,’ and the ‘Church-yard,’ the style . 
which, however, is a little too exuberant. The ‘Images of Sleep,’ have@ 
dark northern colouring ; the romances have much originality both in 7" 
and invention. In some few of the livelier, satire and wit are very happy 
blended, the best is the humourous song of the ‘ Ducats.’ Of the eM 
the following, we give entire as a specimen of the ease, with which the 
author trifles with this kind of writing :-— 


THE DRAGON ROCK. 


Stormed was the castle in the midnight hour, 
And rushing onward fierce the warriors sung 
Their country’s triumphs, as the Beacon flung 
Its dying rays upon the falling tower. 
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POETRY FROM WOODSTOCK. 


When, as to Germany we drank around, 

Lo! on the ruins stood a spectre pale 

And armed shades, thin plumed heads round him vail 

And women shaped of mist, swept by our ranks and frowned. 


the north storm howled and furious came, 
rae with foul hootings, thunderbolts, and flame 
And shrieks of anguish scared the desperate bold. 
Amid these horrors, watched I through the night 
On the lone rock, and with the morning’s light 
Went home, rheumatic, with a dreadful cold ! 


Annexed are some translations from Lord Byron’s works. The first scene 
of Manfred is so beautifully rendered that we earnestly hope he will finish 


the whole poem in the same splendid manner. 


POETRY FROM WOODSTOCK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY. 


Just as we were closing up our pages, we’ were favoured with a peep into 
the Author of Waverley’s New Novel; from which we extract the following 


AN HOUR WITH THEE. 


I. 


An Hour with Thee! when earliest day 
Dapples with gold the eastern Grey, 
Oh what can frame my mind to'bear 
The toil and turmoil cark and care; 
New griefs, which:coming hours unfold, 
And sad remembrance of the old? 

Aun Hour with Thee. 


Il. 


One Hour with Thee! when burning June 
Waves his Red Flag at pitch of noon : 
What shall repay the faithless swain, 

His labour on the sultry plain; 

And more than cane or sheltering bough, 


Cool feverish blood and throbbing brow? 
One Hour with Thee. 


II. 


One Hour with Thee! when the sun is set, 

Oh, what can teach me to forget ; 

The thankless labours of the day’; 

The hopes, the wishes flung away ; 

The increasing wants, and lessening gains, 

The master’s pride, who scorns my pains ? 
One Hour with Thee. 
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POETRY FROM WOODSTOCK. 


GLEE FOR KING CHARLES. 


Bring the bow] which you boast, 
Fill it up to the brim! 
’Tis to him we love most, 
And to all who love him. 
Brave gallants, stand up, 
And avaunt ye base carles! 
Were there death in the cup 
Here’s a health to King Charles ! 


Though he wanders through danger, 
_ Unaided, unknown, 
Dependent on strangers, 
Estranged from his own; 
Though ’tis under our breath 
Amidst forfeits and perils, 
Here’s to honour and faith, 
And a health to King Charles ! 





Let such honours abound 
As the time can afford ; 
The knee in the ground, 
And the hand on the sword ; 
But the time shall come round 
When mid Lords, Dukes, and Earls, 
The loud trumpet shall sound 
Here’s a health to King Charles ! 
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CHIT-CHAT: LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


! iosities destroyed by fire in the Basilican library at 
Among other sens Bika of the Tliad and Aaa written in letters of gold, 


Constantinople, 
serpent’s 
2 ‘Jlustrated Pennant was sold a fortnight ago 


tly appeared 
sae paity publication, called The Star Chamber, began on the 12th of last 


onth. 
r thumous work of Rousseau, entitled ‘ Thoughts of an Honest Mind, and 


Pi? se of a Virtuous Heart,’ has just been published in Paris. 


The Life of Mrs. Siddons, by Boaden, is nearly ready for the press. The author 
is said to be in possession of some curious and authentic records, relating to Mrs. 


Siddons’ early professional life. 
The Messrs. Burfords are painting a panoramic view of the city of Madrid, of 
the same size as that of Edinburgh. It will certainly be a very splendid picture. 


That Eternal Poem, ‘ Klopstock’s Messiah,’ consisting of twenty books of Ger- 
man hexameters, has lately been done into English blank verse, by a friend of Mrs. 
Joanna Baillie’s. : 

In the memoirs of Mr. J. Chamberlain, a Baptist missionary in India, just pub- 
lished, we find the following entry :—‘ December 7th: O! we know not what a da 
may bring forth! Yesterday morning my dear wife was poorly, and by eight o’clock 
in the evening she presented me with a daughter !’ 

"The government of Brazil has given orders for the establishment of Botanic Gar- 
dens in all parts of its dominions, for the cultivation of the Tea-plant ; for which it is 
offering considerable premiums. A single proprietor is said to be already in pos- 
session of more than 4,000 plants in a state fit for use. 

It has been lately proposed in the Leipzig Musical Gazette, to employ platina 
for the ‘Strings of instruments, instead of copper, steel, or brass. ‘The recom- 
mendation is founded on the opinion that platina is mare elastic and extensible than 
any other metal hitherto employed for the manufacture of strings ; and, therefore, 
it is expected that the strings formed of it, will give a fuller sound, and have the 
advantage of keeping free from rust. 

_ The main ap ip of the forthcoming novel of ‘ Woodstock’ is now no secret. It 
is the escape o Charles II. after the battle of Worcester, and the book takes its 
name from the circumstance of the King being concealed for a time in the old royal 

ting seat, where Henry II. embowered fair Rosamond, and the site of which 


hun 

mer House now occupies. We understand that the Merry Fugitive, in his 

thet b Tices disguises, constitutes one of the author’s very happiest Segaripr wrt and 
© 1s contrasted in the most effective manner with Old Noll, who at this period 


keeps his state in Windsor Castle, ‘ Forced, though it grieves his soul, to reign alone. 


The last number of the Quarterly Review is admitted on all hands to be one af 
Srey best that has been published for many years. ‘The leading article on Pepys’ 
a fe oh we understand, the pemereagt of Sir Walter Scott, and is every way 
The y of his genius. The horri Popish blasphemies exposed in the paper entitled 
of all ypse of the Sister Nativite,’ cannot fail of carrying conviction to the minds 
West I ; read it. The castigation of the Pseudo-Philanthropists in the remarks on 
hare fifth an Slavery, will also do infinite good. This paper speaks the sentiments of 
the Inte a, the British people. Independently of the very interesting acccount of 
foe Waste overies in Africa, and a capital article on the Poor Laws, there is a dose 
wast hee r Tommy Moore, the biographer of Sheridan, which, if he can digest, he 
whole, this a stronger stomach than we have hitherto given him credit for. On the 

1s number of the Quarterly is a promising specimen of what may be expected 
new Regime. Setting aside literary power, there is more common sense 





Work, . tin it than has ever helre been crammed into any single volume of the same 
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276 CHIT-CHAT ; LITERARY AND MISCELLANROUS 


The British Gallery is about to open with a splendid exhihit; 
the Carlton House Paintings. This is only obi the rent ms ie 
Majesty’s disposition to patronise the Fine Arts. Several of the te ‘ 
modern artists, will be found in this collection. fs 


Horace Smith has an ode on the death of the Exeter ’Change Elenhan: ; 
last New Monthly, with the following admirable. and reste pat in the 
Lord Byron: * . ; “PPropriate epigraph fru 


© Whole of 
Des of his 
@eeweres of 


Tis Greece—but living Greece no more. 
This is the very ‘curiosa felicitas’ of quotation. 


The Rev. Mr. Irving being busily engaged in examining a B 
Mr. Squib, the auctioneer, observed, ‘ That the reverend pr Sets rn . 
bly become the purchaser, having an eminent cast in his eye.’ ne 


It is not correct as reported in some of the weekly and daily jo that 
L. E. L. is on the eve of publishing a new poem. Neither is it true that she hu 
sustained any loss by the misfortunes of her publishers. 


A Poem of great merit, entitled ‘ The Sabbath Morning,’ has recently issued 
from the press. It is replete with beautiful imagery, elegant versification, and 
sound morality, and is attributed to the pen of a gentleman better known as a dn. 
matic than a religious poet. 

A Pamphlet has just been published having for its object the identification, 
of Junius with Burke. But the case is nothing like so strong as that which was 

ublished a few months ago, referring the authorship of these celebrated libels ty 
ord George Sackville. Indeed Dr. Parr’s proofs, as it regards Lloyd, are much 
more convincing. Burke was certainly not Junius. 


The Literary and Political Life of Sir Philip Francis, who, during more than 
half a century, attracted so much public attention, is likely to be soon given to the 
world by one who was- well acquainted with his genius and talents. The long. 
disputed question relating to the author of Junius’s Letters will, it is said, be 
finally decided, when this biography shall appear. Report mentions Mr. Dubois as 
the author. 


Master George Noakes (no relation to Tom Styles) has been making a great noise 
in London during the last month by his amazing powers of calculation. His 
arithmetical talent is said greatly to exceed that of young Bidder, ‘ the calculating 
boy,’ and Zarah Colburn. The stories told of him in the daily prints are perfectly 
astonishing, we had almost said incredible. 


The late excellent Lindley Murray has expressed, in a written document as well 
as verbally, his very earnest desire and urgent request, that after his dicease none 
of his letters should be published. He has, however, given leave for the publication 
of some recollections of his life. This indeed is the age of Reminiscences. 


Mr. Martin, the painter, has long been engaged upon a work peculiarly wel 
suited to his powers, and of vast dimensions. "The subject is the death Sardan. 
palus ; the picture is eighteen feet wide and fourteen feet high, and, it is said, wil 
contain above a million of figures; however, it should be observed, that a large po- 
tion of them are not much more than mere dots. 


Sir Walter Scott’s works have been published in Paris, in 8vo. and 12mo., 1 
English ; there are two translations in French, an 8yo. edition, and two editions 
in 12mo. Yet, with all these editions, comprising at least ten thousand copies, the 
public curiosity is yet unsated; and M. Charles Gosselin, the publisher of the best 
translation of Sir Walter's works in 8vo. and 12mo., has now in the press an aa 
in royal 12mo., with plates. M. G. intends this to be the most beautiful edition 


Sir Walter Scott published in either kingdom. 


Five curés at Ghent, in their different parish churches, lately preached violent 
on the same Sunday against the editor of a Ghent newspaper by name, and the oa 
morning his printers came to him, and said that they would no longer work for su 
an impious wretch. How would the editors of our London newspapers, morning 
and evening, like this kind of persecution ? ier 

A gentleman of Gloucester has tried an experiment upon his trees, which 18 ne, 
likely to succeed, and deserves to be known. Previous to their budding a“ 
wood was washed over with linseed oil, applied with a common painting bru 
‘This appears to have rendered them completely impervious to frost, and they seem 
likely to bear an abundance of fruit. 
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CHIT CHAT ; -LITBRARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 277 


of the last few weeks teem with biographies of Pinkerton, the 


The newt ch of mere book-making in this author’s works, 
er; although there n ahié and ingenious man. His work on medals evinced 


? 
still he was Seep and his splendid modern Atlas eclipsed every thing 


of the kind that had receded it. We are sorry to add that he died in great 
poverty and distress at Faris. e 

the Critical Journals from the Quarien'7 Review, downwards seem to be 

o" to the merits of the admirable little volume, entitled ‘Six Months in the 

Indies. It presents the only-fair and impartial view of West India Slavery 

“ to the British public ; a view widely at variance with that 


iven . 
Me 3 bes Peto inte various public meetings throughout England, by the ‘righteous 


over much’ ultra Philanthropists of the African Society. 

Greenock newspaper mentions the-discovery of a curious piece of antiquity in 
P at (Aughmead). which is béing wrought in that part of Scotland. It is de- 
sribed to be a silver or mixed-metallic horse-shoe, connected with a petrifaction of 
wood, and both embedded 54 feet deep in the solid rock. This situation refers it to 
1 period soremote, that even an antediluvian existence is attributed to it. 


Dr. P. A Nuttall has just published an edition of Virgil’s Buclogues, with an 
interlineal translation, and a treatise:on Latin versification. We can conscientiously 
declare that we.are not. acquainted with so useful an elementary work of the kind as 
this. The treatise on Latin versification contains more valuable information, simply 
and perspicuously conveyed, than is to be found in all our old grammars put toge- 
ther. e are few subjects in which people are so absurdly bigotted as school 
books, (witness the sale of one.half the Sarees books now before pel aa 
or the merits of Dr. Nuttall’s-volume would speedily ensure for it universal adoption 
in our public as well as private seminaries. 

The present ‘ London Lion’ is Carle Von Weber; and all'the world and his wife 
are running to hear his very delightful opera of Oberon. It is not, we believe, 
generally known, that the public is indebted for the introduction of Weber’s music 
into this country, to Mr. rockedon, the artist; who being struck with the beauty 
of some of it which he heard while travelling on the continent, brought it over, 
and made Mr, Arnold acquainted with its merits. The score of Der Freischutz 
was semevertly obtained, and the opera was brought out at the English Opera 
House in that superior style which at once stamped it with popularity. 


On the 17th of last':month, the pictures, drawings, and sketches of the French 
Painter, David, were:sold in Paris. ‘The catalogue, drawn up by M. Pérignon, is 
extremely interesting ; it: mentions the Mars'disarmed by Venus ; the Andromache 
Ree for Hector ; the Apelles painting Campaspe ; the Buonaparte at Mount 
St. Bernard; with several other pictures of the principal events'in the life of Na- 

; besides numerous sketches and studies made during the artist’s residence in 

¢. Among the modern subjects, is the drawing of ‘the Tennis-court, several 

pea and two pictures of the members of the Legislative Assembly, and of the 

onvention. David was one of the most sanguinary ruffians of the Legislative 
Assembly, if he be not grossly belied. 


deg ethers Society.at Leeds, intend having an Exhibition this year, composed 
i Modern: and Ancient Pictures. Mr. Fawkes, of Farnley Hall, has, we un- 
ond dalready offeredin the handsomest terms, as many of the splendid Paintings 
Pe et by Turner, which enrich his collection, as the Society may wish to 
flo t ‘The Gallery will open inJuly. This isthe best Institution of the kind out 
in a :if Manchester, instead of expending all its money upon a building, had, 

iret instance--formed.an Institution: to occupy it, it might have had some 
Guia a neighbour }$ as it is, ittcan nevet be expected. to possess an In- 

Thee half as likely to benefit the Fine Arts:as the one in question. 

Hawaii, 1s about to be published, in one volume 8vo., the narrative ofa tour through 

1, or Owhyhee ; with an account of the geology, natural scenery, productions, 
voleandes, &c. &c.; history; superstitions, traditions, manners and customs of the 





inhabitants of the Sandwich Is ands ; a grammatical view of their language, with 
Specimens ; the account given of the death of Captain Cook by the natives; and 
biog taphical notices of the late King and Queen, whodiedin London. By W. Ellis, 


free from” from the Society and Sandwich Islands. We trust this volume will be 
ea cant usually to be met with in publications emanating from British 
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278 CHIT-CHAT; LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Lord Chancellor has been sitting to Sir Thomas La 
portrait. The painting is said to be for the King. wrence for lis full-lengty 


The subject of the Seatonian prize poem for the present year i 
tion.—The subjects for the present year are,—for the Members’ dae, gure. 
Bachelors: Quales fuerunt antiquorum Philosophorum de anim; immortalian 


opiniones, et ex quanam origine ductz ?—Middle Bachelors: Quib 
artibus recentiores antiquos exsuperant ? Quibusnam Preecipue 


A. M. pa has constructed a machine, which is at present 
Rhone, by which he contrives to tow vessels against the ond ly oe rs oh 
three quarters of a league in the hour; the ordinary rate of vessels towed Ui he of 
being two leagues and a half, or three leagues ina day. He has presented'a ne 
of his machine, on the scale of an inch to a foot, to the French Academy of Sciences, 


Dr. Holland states, that when travelling in Iceland he heard one of Mozart’s 
melodies played and sung by an Icelandic girl, and that some months afterwards he 
heard the very same air sung to the aoa by a Greek lady, at Salonica. Yet the 
son of that immortal genius, who has dispensed delight from one extremity of Europe 
to the other, and still rules the entranced senses of millions, Charles Mozart, is 
poor music-master at Milan ! 


The specimens of natural history brought home in the Blonde are intended for 
the British Museum, and consist of geological specimens, together with a few spe. 
cimens of silver and copper ore from Coquimbo, Chili, and a specimen of tungsten 
from South Shetland ; also an interesting series of volcanic rocks, lava, and sulphur, 
from the Galapagos, and from the interior of the crater of the volcano Pali, in 
Owhyhee. There are above one hundred varieties of birds, chiefly from Chili, with 
a few from the Sandwich and other Islands in the Pacific. Insects, shells, and marine 
subjects from the coast of America and the Sandwich Islands, constitute the re. 
mainder of the collection. 


The Croakers have testified, (as ‘ Mause Headrigg did in the grass-market’) against 
the cost of the late purchases for the National Gallery. They think £9000. to 
much, forsooth; and seem to consider that their tastes ought to have been consul. 
ted on the occasion. On the other hand, by all persons who have the smallest a 
tension to any acquaintance with the Fine Arts, they are considered cheap. 
diurnal and really scribe finds something to cavil at ; the Titian is too blue, the 
Caracci too black, and the Coreggio, a copy !—The Times and Herald differ upon 
the subject. But this they do on every thing that is national. John Bull considers 
he has a prescriptive right to abuse every thing, from the national King, Church, 
and Constitution, to the national Gallery. Would that such hyporcritics were bung 
on its walls, as warnings to other birds of ill-omen. The three paintings lately 
obtained for this Institution are by Poussin, Annibal, Caracci, and Titian. 


A splendid collection of paintings, the property of Lord Berwick and other ami. 
teurs, has been disposed of by auction within these last few days. The pictures 
were about two hundred in number. The principal picture was an historical com- 
position of Rubens—The Continence of Scipio, an absurd subject for an artist ‘0 
choose, since it is one of that class which is impossible to express by the ol 
this, however, was always of the least importance to Rubens, provided he co 
make a picture splendid and harmonious in colouring, which he has most su y 
done in the present instance. The picture is from the Orleans’ collection, and A 
‘pears to have been painted about the same time with those of the Luxembourgh cs 

Paris. ‘This was reserved for the last day’s sale-——A picture, which excited m 
interest, was a Virgin ard Child, by Murillo, ‘long distinguished asa chef @ rym 
in the Santa Cruz collection,’ and for which Lord Berwick gave two thousand BV 
huncred pounds. This was knocked down toa dealer for five hundred ersoall 
Mr. Phillips stated, that there was a similar one in the possession of Marsh 
for which the Marshal asked eight thousand guineas. Our directors of the < 
tional Gallery were in fact lately treating with the Marsbal for the purchast © 
it. The Murillo is admirable for its composition and fine tone of colours, eer , 
characters have a defect very common in this artist’s work—vulgarity. 
more apparent in the Child, probably because we more expect 4 divine 4 
A most beautiful Fete Champetre, by Watteau, in his highly finished —. 
and resembling in its tones those inthe possession of his Majesty, fetched twenty 
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t’s Wife, as Lucretia, in a Dutch dress, by Rem- 


portrai d 
— eniha oy ih Ruysdael, with figures by Ostade, from Count 
re 's collection, 90 guineas. A very celebrated picture by Vanderheyden, 
e fot uare—View near the Hague, with a group of Cattle in the fore ground, 
abo a; eas. A fine picture by that finished painter, Vanderwerf, o Adam 
fetched tibsenting the Death of Cain, 35 guineas. A very clever Battle Piece, with 
- arp Louis XIV. and Staff, by Vandermeulen, 32 guineas. A Landscape 
De Koning, an inferior master, 180 guineas ; a Landscape by Gaspar Poussin, 
0 guineas ; and Joseph nang ag his Dream, by Victor, a second-rate pupil of 
Rabens, for 195 ineas. The sale of the above and many other admirable pictures 
proportionably eap affords a proof how greatly the ‘Black-masters’ are decreasing 
iary value. 

nevdin, (b thers) booksellers, Paris, have just published the work which Buona- 
wrote in his twenty-first year, for the Academy of Lyons, and which is often 


Pred toin the Memorial from St. Helena. 


The popular belief in the venomous nature of the toad, which has of late years been 
‘ected asa ‘vulgar error,’ decidedly so by Cuvier and other eminent naturalists, 


tarns out to be correct. 

O'Keefe is publishing his Reminiscences (and very amusing they are) in the 
New Monthl mene. He is in, by no means, the indigent circumstances we 
were led by the public newspapers to suppose. 

The Boa Constrictor, it appears, from recent experiments made in India, casts its 
first skin on the fourteenth day after it is hatched from the egg, which is about 
the size of that of a goose, and soft. The serpent is at first about eighteen inches 
in length, and grows rapidly. 

A medal has lately been struck in Germany, in honour of the celebrated Goethe. 

is by Professor Levezow, and the execution by Koenig, medalleur to the 


The 
King of Saxony. On the front is the head of the poet, (a striking likeness,) 
crowned with the consecrated laurel, with the inscription, ‘ John Wolfg von Goethe.’ 


On the reverse, the full-length figure of the poet, in the antique costume, between 
the tragic and comic muses, who are crowning him with the garland of immortality. 

The Aaa article, entitled ‘' The British Empire,’ in the last number of 
the Monthly Review is said to be the production of the Rev. Mr. Croly. How 
@ paper as this and the one on the Currency ever harbour under any 
bluecover more exclusive than the sky ? 


= of the neatest and most useful volumes we are acquainted with has lately 
from the press, entitled ‘A General Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage and 
eee of the United Kingdom.’ By John Burke, Esq. We have had occa- 
poe than « some pretty een references to this volume, and find it more 
such works generally are ; although not altogether faultless. ‘The gra- 


phical illustrations are numerous and well executed. 


There is no lover of the drama who will n 

actress : ot regret to hear that that incomparable 

lately ie Siddons, has met with an accident which may prove fatal to her. She 

as, at her a severe fall, which has affected the spine of her back in such a manner 
vanced time of life, must be cidtecanlited as dangerous in the extreme. 


ao ago ar of the name of Fedor Slapuschkin, has attracted so much no- 

his iL Cucated poet, that the Minister for Public Instruction has published 

Academy, have dj hours of a Villager ;’ and the Emperor, Empresses, and Royal 
Y, have distinguished him by presents and honours. 


An expurgated edition of Gibbon’s Decli ire, i 

: ) s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, is, we 

aa’ nn be published. Mr. Bowdler has acted the part of Procrustes on the 

might give the y this sort of humbug has reached a very absurd climax. Mr. Bowdler 

wih soahenrgs en ® ladies of England an expurgated edition of Mr. Moore’s poetry 

from this Prospect of advantage ; but we cannot believe that any good can result 

cutting and maiming’ of our standard historians. We do not believe that any 

many seieath been made an infidel by reading Gibbon ; nor can we suppose that the 

ously on oe which occur in Shakespeare have ever operated disadvantage- 

Iti emales. _ Passages calculated to excite unmitigated disgust are never 

the © Odes mm the pruriencies of such writers as the author of ‘ Little’s Poems,’ and 

John Bull has ni pistles,” which are really pernicious in their tendency. This is what 
nicknamed, not unhappily, HUMFUMMERY ! 
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account 
al intelligence ina tala 


In the last number of the Revue Encyclopedique there isan 

extraordinary proposal, viz. to communicate vert 

to vast distances, and this not by symbols, as in the telegraph, but in ane’ 

articulaté sounds, uttered by the human voice: This plan originated distine, 

Englishman, Mr. Dick, woes | to whose experiments the human yo; With ay 
e intelligible at the distance of twenty-five or thirty miles. may be 


Mr. Stuart Newton’s scene from the Beggar's Opera has already been pure 
by the hae of Lansdowne, and will appear at Somerset-house. It is} m 
the best work this rising Artist has as yet produced. Macheath is excellent. mh 
very handsome rascal is dressed in the true taste of his time, a scarlet coat with wid 
sleeves, richly embroidered, a satin waist-coat flowered in silver, purple eae 
with rolled stockings, and.a pair of most formidable jack boots. He sits in q llling 
attitude, his legs stretched. before him in their irons, his hat cocked magnificently 
over his left eye, a glass of port in his left hand, and the right reposing amidst th 
rich lace that adorns his bosom. His eyes are half shut, and a halfsmile plays upon 
his lips. Lucy, a comely black-haired vixen, leans on his shoulder to the right, with 
one beautiful little hand extended, as if hesitating between expostulation and 4 
slap; but Polly is the gem of the picture. She sits at the other end of the little 
ase table—on which the: Captain’s half-exhausted bottle of port, and a flask of 

randy. with the corkscrew: just inserted, are displayed—with her hands clasped be. 
fore her, gazing on the Lothario with looks so gentle and imploring; that it seems 
rather unaccountable how the burden of his thoughts should be. 

* How happy could I be with either,’ 

Polly isa charming blonde, and, though not quite a lady, seems well entitled to have 
such a personage as Miss Lucy as her maid. In an archway behind, Mr. Lockitis 
seen with the Captain’s sword and pistols under his left arm,, repelling with the 
right the advance of three more young ladies, one of them ‘as ladies. wish to be; 
the seeond with'a baby in her arms, and the third, and most remote, brandishing a 
maturer production over the heads ofthe others, that it at least may obtain a glimpse 
of its papa. 

There is no. accounting for the rate at which some persons estimate ther. own 
value. A correspondent who signs himself Y. O. D., and who expresses his anxiety 
to be allowed to devote ‘his moments to that. very pleasing production, the 
Literary Magnet,’ at the very moderate premium of. £156. per annum, sends usa 
song about London Lasses. as a-specimen of his talents, one verse of which (in 
allusion to Master Cupid) is as follow: : | 

Venus with a view to teaze him 
Sent:him next.to Monat Parnassus, - 
De’el adamsel then could please him, 
Like our charming London Lasses ! 
This is, we assure our readers, about an average specimen.of the talents of froma 
dozen to twenty literary aspirants who.apply to us from month. to: month for em- 
ployment and remuneration, on a scale of liberality, the exhorbitance of white 
in exact: proportion to their relative ignorance and imbecility. It is invariably wu 
communications “to which no stretch of politeness on the part of the authors woulé 
induce us to give insertion, that we receive such modest proposals as the foresee. 
‘three pounds a week ‘for present means ;’ so that when the entire energies of 
person’s powerful mind are devoted to our ‘ pleasing production’ we might ct 
to have toipay: him twenty. pounds a week. Phis is ‘really ‘somewhat beyond a joxe. 
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